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M. C. POSTSCRIPTS 


* “Not only can those already in 
the business develop new ideas, 
but I consider the present time 
to be the most opportune for any- 
one to go into the candy busi- 
ness,” declares Talbot Clendening 
in his article on “Best Sellers.” 
His statement is both surpris- 
ing and contrary to current 
views and practices in the indus- 
try. Mr. Clendening further de- 
clares, “As a matter of fact, | 
believe it to be more favorable 
than it has been for many years.” 
He defends his opinion, tells what 
makes the best sellers, and what 
you can do. 


* The success of Wong's Con- 
fectionery Company in Mexico 
described in this issue, is an ex- 
ample of the opportunities that 
await foreigners who go to that 
country ready to work hard and 
render worthwhile services to its 
consuming public. 


* Every plant manager should 
read what Albert Horowitz says 
about wages, costs, and workers. 


* IGA “Pointers” to help their 
retail grocers sell more candy 
profitably are these: “1. Stock 
only the fastest sellers; 2. Book 
advance orders early. 3. Solicit 
business from churches, schools, 
etc.; 4. Give samples to your cus- 
tomers; 5. Watch your stock!” 


* Another timely discussion is 
the “Suggested Method of Fla- 
voring the Hard Candy Batch,” 
which means better flavored 
goods at a saving. 


* Oswald Hemstitch, in his own 
inimitable style, focuses the spot- 
light of attention once again on 
the widespread practice of imi- 
tating the other fellow’s prod- 
ucts. 


* Trends in candy packaging are 
revealed in our Packaging Clin- 
ic. The recent Quarterly Clinic 
showed, among other things, that 
more attention is being given to 
attractive display cartons. Col- 
orful individual wrappers, well 
printed, are also on the increase. 
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POLICY: Tue MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER is essentially a manufacturers’ publi- 
cation and therefore is a logical advertising medium only for confectioners’ supplies and equip- 
ment. The advertising pages of THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER are open only for 
messages regarding reputable products or propositions of which the manufacturers of 
confectionery and chocolate are logical buyers. 


This policy EXCLUDES advertising directed to the distributors of confectionery, the soda 
fountain and tce cream trade. The advertisements in THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER 
are presented herewith with our recommendation. The machinery equipment and supplies 
advertised in this magazine, to the best of our knowledge, possess merit worthy of your care- 
ful consideration. 
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Machinery and Equipment 


FROM RECENT 


LIQUIDATIONS 




















EVERYTHING IN MODERN CONFECTIONERY AND 
CHOCOLATE MACHINERY REBUILT AND GUARANTEED 
READY FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


SACRIFICE PRICES 
SPECIAL OFFERINGS! 


2—-24-inch National Equipment Chocolate En- 
robers, with long cooling tunnel and packing 
tables. 
1—24-inch Universal Chocolate Coating Machine. 
1—250-gallon capacity Gum Mixing Kettle. 
15—38-inch Copper Revolving Pans, with and with- 
out steam coils. 
2—Lehman, 2,000-lb. capacity Chocolate Melting 
Kettles. 
2—Dayton, 5-ft. Cream Beaters. 
2—National Equipment Crystal Cookers and 
Coolers. 
1—Lehman, 7 compartment, Cracker and Fanner. 
2—Lehman, 10 pot Cocoa Butter Presses, with 
hydraulic pumps. 


























N. E. fully automatic 
Wood Mogul 


Write for Pamphlet of Candy and Chocolate 
Machinery in Stock 





National Equipment Con- 


WE PAY CASH FOR SURPLUS MACHINERY tinuous Cooker, with pump 


and pre-melting kettles 

















Gaebel Continuous Automatic Plastic Hard Candy Outfit with Roller, Heated Sizer. 
Plastic Cutter with raspberry and assorted chains and cooling conveyor. 


WRITE OR WIRE COLLECT FOR PRICES AND INFORMATION 
UNION CONFECT IONERY MACHINERY CO. hes 




















318-322 LAFAYETTE STREET ._. . « NEW YORK, 
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11th Month 


30 Days 
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November—1936 


\4 Saturdays 
15 Sundays 
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7 Sa 
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13 Fr 
14 Sa 
16 M 
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18-20 | 
2s | Ww 
26 Th 
| 
| 
27 F 
28 | Sa 
xc | OM 





Planning Season for Wholesale Mfrs.—Valentine. 
For Retail M.rs.—Christmas. 


Jobbers Salesmen’s Assn. of Western Pa., Webster 
Hall, Pittsburgh.* 


Candy Production Club of Chicago, Lake Shore 
Athletic Club, Chicago.*—Central N. Y. Candy 
Jobbers, Hotel Syracuse, N. Y.*—Chicago Candy 
Club, Maryland Hotel, Chicago.f 


National Election. 


Retail Confectioners’ Assn. of Philadelphia, Inc., 
Turngemeinde Hall, 1705 North Broad St.*— 
Wholesale Candy Jobbers’ Assn., Y. M. C. A., 
Lawrence, Mass.+—Colorado Confectioners’ Assn., 
Oxford Hotel, Denver/—Southern N. E. Whole- 
sale Confectioners’ Assn., Remington Hall, 

Y. M. C. A., Fall River, Mass.* 


Westchester County Candy Jobbers’ Assn., Jewish 
Community Centre, Yonkers, N. Y.}—Cincinnati 
Candy Jobbers’ Assn., Grand Hotel*—Keystone 
Jobbing Assn., Chamber Commerce Blidg., Scran- 
ton, Penn.7 


Falls Cities Confectioners’ Club, Louisville, Ky.* 
—e Candy Club, Norton Hotel, Detroit, 
ich.* 


St. Louis Candy Salesmen’s Assn., American Annex 


Hotel. 12:30 noon.t 

Manufacturing Confectioners of Baltimore, Hotel 
Emmerson.* 

Annual Convention of the Package Machinery 


Manufacturers Institute,’ Inc., 
Hotel, Chicago. 


Edgewater Beach 


Assn. of Mfrs. of Conf’y and Chocolate of N. Y., 
Pennsylvania Hotel, N. Y. C.t 


Kansas City Candy Club, Pickwick Hotel.* 
Now is the time to sell at a profit. 
Chicago Candy Club, Medinah, Chicago.t 


Candy Executives and Asst’d Industries Club, St. 
George Hotel, 51 Clark St., Brooklyn.* 


National Foreign Trade Convention in Chicago. 
New York Candy Club, Inc., Park Central Hotel.*— 


S+. Louis Candy Salesmen’s Assn., American Annex 
Hotel.t 


One month to Christmas. Holiday boxes and nov- 
elties all ready to go on display. 


Thanksgiving Day.—Mfrs. of Conf’'y and Chocolate 
of State of N. Y.. Pennsylvania Hotel. New 
York.*—Utah-Idaho Zone Western Confectioners’ 
Assn., Salt Lake City.* 


Everybody happy? 
Pittsburgh Candy Club, Pittsburgh, Pa.* 


Candy Square Club of N. Y. City, Inc., Hotel Mc- 
Alpin.* 


Easter and St. Valentine novelties and boxes 
should be well advanced by now. 


| 


* Monthly meeting. + Weekly meeting. { Bi-Monthly| 


meeting. 
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31 Days 
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December—1936 











4 Saturdays 
4 Sundays 
EVENTS 
Planning Season for Wholesale Mfrs.—Easter. For 
Retail Mfrs.—Valentine. 
Retail Confectioners’ Assn. of Philadelphia, Inc., 


Turngemeinde Hall, 1705 N. Broad Street*— 
Wholesale Candy Jobbers’ Assn., Y. M. C. A., 
Lawrence, Mass.}—Colorado Confectioners’ Assn., 
Oxford Hotel, Denvert—Southern N. E. Whole- 
sale Confectioners’ Assn., Remington Hall, 
Y. M. C. A., Fall River, Mass.* 


Westchester County Candy Jobbers’ Assn., Jewish 
Community Centre, Yonkers, N. ¥Y.+—Cincinnati 
Candy Jobbers’ Assn., Grand Hotel*—Keystone 
Jobbing Assn., Chamber Commerce Bldg., Scran- 
ton, Penn.7 


Falls Cities Confectioners’ Club, Louisville, Ky.*— 
Wolverine Candy Club, Norton Hotel Detroit, 
Mich.*—Retail Confectioners’ Assn., Hotel Ma- 
jestic, Philadelphia.* 


St. Louis Candy Salesmen’s Assn., American Annex 
Hotel, 12:30 noon.{ Get out your Santa Clauses. 
It is almost here. 


Jobbers Salesmen’s Assn. of Western Pa., Webster 
Hall, Pittsburgh.* 


Candy Production Club of Chicago, Lake Shore 
Athletic Club, Chicago*—Central N. Y. Candy 
Jobbers. Hotel Syracuse, N. Y.*—Chicago Candy 
Club, Maryland Hotel, Chicago.t 


Manufacturing Confectioners of Baltimore, 
Emmerson* 


Hotel 


* Assn. of Mfrs. of Conf’y and Chocolate of N. Y., 


Pennsylvania Hotel, N. Y. C.t 


Ninth Annual Stag Banquet of Confectioners’ Clubs 
of Baltimore, Lord Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore. 
—Christmas buying in full swing. 


Kansas City Candy Club, Pickwick Hotel* 


22nd Convention of the Western Confectionery 
Salesmen’s Assn., La Salle Hotel, Chicago. 


New York Candy Club, Inc., Park Central Hotel.* 
St. Louis Candy Salesmen’s Assn.. American Annex 


Hotel.t{—Annual Banquet Philadelphia Confec- 
tionery Salesmen’s Club, Rittenhouse Hotel, 
Philadelphia. 


Chicago Candy Club, Medinah, Chicago.t 


Candy Executives and Asst’d Industries Club, St. 
George Hotel, 51 Clark St., Brooklyn.* 


Mfrs. of Conf’y and Chocolate of State of N. Y., 


Pennsylvania Hotel, New York.*—Utah-Idaho 
Zone Western Confectioners’ Assn., Salt Lake 
City.*—Remember, lots of candy in _ those 


stockings! 
Merry Christmas. 
Pittsburgh Candy Club, Pittsburgh, Pa.* 


Candy Square Club of N. Y. City, Inc., Hotel 
McAlpin.* 


Annual meeting of American Marketing Society, 
Stevens and Congress Hotels, Chicago. 


Now you can begin preparing for Lincoln and 
Washington's Birthdays. 


How about that inventory? 


*lfonthly Meeting. 


tWeekly Meeting. 
Monthly Meeting. 


TBi- 
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Productive Capacity 


HEALTHY business requires a production equal 

to all needs, and a moderate excess of productive 
capacity is the best assurance that efficiency will be 
maintained, costs controlled, and goods marketed at 
prices which will sell them. These are essentials to 
prosperity, declares a current report on business con- 
ditions and the trend toward advancing prices. An 
excessive rise of the price level due to scarcity would 
be a menace, it declares, for scarcity is a characteristic 
of an unhealthy boom and not of prosperity. 

Much work remains to be done in bringing the in- 
dustrial plant up to date, particularly in replacing ma- 
chinery, and it is indicated that the country ought to 
get ahead with it before real shortages appear. 

In the confectionery industry a widespread move- 
ment toward replacing obsolete equipment with new 
machinery and new operating methods has been under 
way for some time. From the standpoint of this in- 
dustry and economic conditions as a national factor this 
should be aided. This is the best way to keep costs 
and excessive prices down, and at the same time get 
people back to work. 

Thus there is a need for more capital investment 
and government policies which will encourage rather 
than penalize savings. Capital expenditures in the 
confectionery industry are essential if healthy condi- 
tions are restored, because profitable operations are 
restricted by inefficient production—which causes wide 
ranges in costs between the efficient and inefficient 
plant, resulting in suicidal competition. 

Sound economists contend that from the standpoint 
of the general business structure, anything which up- 
sets the balance, such as discouragement of capital in- 
vestment upon the mistaken arguments of over-capacity 
and concentration of wealth, interferes with the abun- 
dant and widespread distribution of goods and serv- 
ices, which is the aim of all business. 

If improvement of the industrial plant facilities 
continues, it is expected that the capital goods in- 
dustries will have better business in 1937. 


Quality Rewarded 


N EXAMPLE was cited this past month by a 
manufacturer of good quality confections to sup- 
port his contention that the industry would be better 
off if more manufacturers tried to see how good they 
could make their products instead of how cheap they 
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could be made. He referred to a large volume candy 
buyer who recently came to him for better grades of 
candies to feature during the approaching holiday sea- 
son. The buyer said that his sales had been slumping 
because of the lower quality goods he had been offer- 
ing the public, and besides there was practically no 
profit in handling such merchandise. 

Of course it is well known that when the retailer 
buys his merchandise at low prices he sells it at cor- 
respondingly low figures, and with little or no profit. 
When he features candies in the low price range he 
must meet the competition of hosts of others selling at 
similarly low prices. Each tries to meet the other's 
price. 

When the retailer handles better quality candy, how- 
ever, and pays a higher price for it, he sells it at a 
higher price which allows him a legitimate profit. The 
consuming public has long demonstrated that it will 
pay a higher price for good candy, and merchandisers 
who are operating on this basis are proving it. Thus 
the manufacturer of the better quality confections is 
rewarded with a fair profit for his courage and wis- 
dom, as well as for his selling efforts to persuade buy- 
ers to “see the light.” 

If more manufacturers operated along this line— 
making better quality confections and selling the trade 
on the idea—they would sell more candy at a fair profit. 


Retailer's Earnings 


ANDY and confectionery stores operated last year 

at an average profit of 1.4 per cent of their net 
sales, according to the 1936 Retail Survey prepared by 
Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. The analysis was of the 1935 
operations of 97 stores, 45 of which were operating 
profitably. Apropos of the subject of profits, the study 
is interesting. 

The typical net sales for all concerns were $9,300, 
while they amounted to $11,000 among the profitalile 
concerns. Cost of goods sold amounted to 60.5 per 
cent of net sales, salaries and wages 25.4 per cent, and 
other expenses 12.7 per cent. 

The profitable concerns made a profit of 5.2 per cent 
of net sales, compared to the 1.4 per cent for all con- 
cerns reporting. The realized mark-up for all concerns 
was 65.4 per cent of cost, while it amounted to 80.0 per 
cent for the profitable concerns. 

Comparing other divisions of the food group, bakery 
shops showed a profit of 2.4 per cent, delicatessens 2.5 
per cent, and grocery stores 1.7 per cent of net sales. 
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A U.S.P. OIL FoR THE 
AMERICAN TASTE 


FROM CALIFORNIA 


COLD PRESSED AND 
CLARIFIED 


VN 








NO WONDER IT'S THREE TIMES AS POPULAR 
AS ALL OTHER LEMON OILS COMBINED 


IGH quality and right price have made 
Exchange Brand Oil of Lemon, U.S. P., the 
unquestioned leader in the United States. 


It is made in the world’s largest plant devoted 
exclusively to lemon products. Nowhere else are 
there the facilities to keep production quality so 
uniform. Nowhere else has the American taste 
been so successfully met. 


Be sure to specify it by name: Exchange Brand 
Oil of Lemon, U.S. P. (Clarified). 


Sold to the Gfmerican market exclusively by 


FRITZSCHE BROTHERS, INC. DODGE & OLCOTT COMPANY 
76 NINTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. © 180 VARICK STREET. NEW YORK, N.Y. 


Distributors for 
CALIFORNIA FRUIT GROWERS EXCHANGE 


Products Department, Ontario, California 
Producing Plant: EXCHANGE LEMON PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Corona, California 
Copr., 1936, California Fruit Growers Exchange, Products Dept. 
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BEST SELLERS 


“I Consider the Present Time Most Opportune 


ECENTLY while I was lunching 

with another old-timer in the 
candy business, and two other gentle- 
men, both of whom are business men 
familiar with the candy industry, an in- 
teresting conversation developed. We 
were discussing the conditions existing oa 
in the candy industry today, especially the fact that 
the volume and tonnage were increasing, but that from 
a profit standpoint the industry as a whole was making 
no progress. The consensus of opinion was that an 
unhealthy competitive condition had developed, inas- 
much as a great many manufacturers were making 
similar pieces and lines, which resulted in price cutting, 
and that there were not enough individual good sellers 
on the market. In explanation of this, one of the 
business men advanced the opinion that the candy 
manufacturers had exhausted their ideas for new mer- 
chandise that was original. 

[ was not in agreement with this and made the 
statement that not only could those already in the 
business develop ‘new ideas, but, further, that I con- 
sidered the present time to be most opportune for 
anyone to go into the candy business. As a matter 
of fact, I believe it to be more favorable than it has 
been for many years. 

This remark really put me on the spot, and demands 
were made that I defend my statement. I did this by 
referring to the best sellers on the market today, point- 
ing out that these pieces were nothing basically new, but 
are types of candies that have been made and known 
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For Anyone to Enter the Candy Business...’ 








’ 


*By TALBOT CLENDENING 


to the trade for years. Their quality, 
however, is of the best; they are at- 
tractively packaged and excellently mer- 
chandised. It is true that the manufac- 
turers have a difficult problem in 
developing and selecting the pieces to 
add to their lines. I don’t know of a 
manufacturer today who is not confronted with this 
problem. It is also true that very little progress is 
being made, and few good selling new items are being 
brought out. Why is it that so few new items result in 
good stable sellers ? 


Why Few New Items Become 
Good Sellers and Repeaters 


First, it is my belief that not enough forethought is 
given to what should be developed. By that I mean 
that eating qualities, the possibilities for economical 
production in the plant, and the probable competition 
of the piece must all be considered. Too much time, 
however, is given today by a great many manufacturers 
to dreaming of a basic new type or form of candy 
despite the fact that nothing has developed along this 
line in years. We still have only cream fondant, 
fudge, marshmallow, jellies, nougats, caramel, and hard 
candy from which to select a basic type. These can 
be varied by the addition of nut meats, fruits and the 
like. 

Another great mistake made too frequently is that of 
imitating good sellers already on the market. “What 
usually happens is that when someone brings out a 
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piece that wins good acceptance a competing salesman 
soon writes to his house about it, sending a sample of 
the successful item, and elaborating upon the business 
his competitor is doing on it. Then the first thing his 
company does is to try either to duplicate it or make 
a similar piece, with a few variations. This is not only 
true of the candy, but also in the duplication of the 
packaging and general appearance of the piece. Usu- 
ally the duplicate piece is of inferior quality, even 
though the producer puts into it all that is possible 
from a cost standpoint. Upon its introduction to the 
trade, he wonders why his piece is not received as well 
as the original. Unfortunately, when developing this 
piece for his own plant he does not stop to think that 
the originator no doubt was better equipped to produce 
such an item economically. The uppermost thought 
in his mind is simply to duplicate it. 


Ideas on Developing 
A New Item 


My friends then challenged me to put forth con- 
structive ideas as to how I thought it should be done. 
If I were going to start a candy business at the present 
time, ] would plan on making one or two 5c items. 
First I would make a survey of all the high-class man- 
ufacturing retail candy stores in the metropolitan cen- 
ters nearest me, and make a selection of a number of 
their retail bulk pieces that are good eating and their 
best sellers. From them I would choose one or two 
numbers that could be made in a commercial way; 
considering such factors as the materials necessary 
for their production, whether or not they could be 
worked out on a production basis, if there are similar 
pieces on the market which would be competitive, their 
shelf-life, etc. There is also the possibility of making 
a bar consisting of a combination of two of the selected 
retail pieces. The particular basic type of the candy 
is of no great importance so long as it is of good eating 
qualities, and, if a combination, that the two blend well. 

Too much importance has been‘given to size in the 
past. Many manufacturers are still of the opinion that 
quantity appeal is more important than quality. Still, 
there are a number of small 5c items on the market 
today that are good sellers. The question of size 
has influenced most manufacturers to develop either 
marshmallow or nougat pieces, or these two in combi- 
nation with a small quantity of some other type of 
candy. As a result, most new bars that appear on the 
market are very similar in general appearance and 
character, which detracts from their individuality. 

I would go into the selection of the type thoroughly 
from every angle so that all concerned would be suf- 
ficiently sold on the item and its possibilities to warrant 
investment to properly equip and lay out a plant where 
it could be manufactured with an economical processing 
cost. In this way greater value can be put into the 
formula cost either by selecting the best materials or, 
if this has already been done, by making a larger piece. 
In other words, | would specialize and endeavor to do 
a real job by concentrating on one or two items. 

I would also select the most attractive wrapper ob- 
tainable and suitable for the particular piece, as well 
as a display carton. 
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To develop a new itemyfor a plant already in opera- 
tion, the procedure would be very much the same, ex- 
cept that consideration must be given to the equipment 
already in the plant and the particular department 
that needed additional tonnage. 


Merchandising Plan Essential 


The selection of a good eating piece, working out 
its most economical process and attractive packaging 
are not all that is necessary. Last but not least, it must 
be well merchandised. So many manufacturers do a 
thorough job up to the merchandising. When they 
arrive at this point and are ready to go into production 
on a new piece, they send a sample box to each of 
their salesmen with a letter to the effect that they are 
adding this item to the line. They describe it, stating 
its price and the number of boxes to a case. It usually 
goes around once, a fair amount of orders are received, 
and there it stops. That is not merchandising. 

A carefully thought out merchandising plan is abso- 
lutely necessary, one that will acquaint the consumer 
with your new product so that he will ask for it and 
give it atrial. In this day and age there are so many 
bars on the counter that unless this is done, the chances 
of the consumer becoming acquainted with your new 
item are very slight. Once he tries it and it appeals 
to him (and it will if you make a good eating piece), he 
will come back for more. 

It is my opinion that effective and consistent mer- 
chandising should be done and can be, providing a 
certain amount is arrived at for advertising each box, 
and this amount included in your costs. 


Analyze the Best Sellers 


After citing my opinion, I am going to ask you to 
analyze in your own mind the best sellers on the market 
today. You know what they are. For several years 
I personally advanced the idea to a number of my 
candy manufacturing friends of making a butter crunch 
bar. Their reply in every instance was, “I’m afraid 
it’s too small—the consumer won't pay 5c for a small 
piece like that.”” However, you all know that such a 
piece was later introduced and developed into one of 
the best sellers. 

Then let us take the case of one of the large eastern 
manufacturers who specialized in high grade package 
and bulk goods. During the depression the demand 
for this class of candy fell off considerably, with the 
result that they were forced to seek new merchandise 
to keep their plant going. They did not begin to 
imitate other good selling numbers on the market. 
They considered their problem as an individual one 
and worked on it as such. They finally brought out a 
number of 5c items which had been selected from their 
regular numbers that they had been manufacturing. 
They could be made on the equipment that was already 
in their plant, or with a few slight additions, but what 
they made was of their same high quality, and this 
together with proper merchandising effort has kept 
their plant operating on a profitable basis. 

This explanation did not satisfy my friends and they 
wanted to know in detail what piece, in my estimation, 
under present-day conditions would qualify as a best 
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seller. 


My reply was, “A five-cent homemade choco- 
late fudge bar.” When I said this, I could tell from 
the expressions on their faces that this five-cent fudge 
bar idea shocked them. 


Proposes a “Best Seller’’— 


A 5c Fudge Bar 


It is true that fudge is one of the oldest pieces on 
the market. It is also true that the average candy 
maker will say that all chocolate fudge is made with 
scrap and that the public will not buy it. But this is 
not going to be that kind of fudge. It is going to be 
one of the best that I know how to make. I am not 
going to try to fool the public. This can’t be done. 
The appearance of this fudge is going to be entirely 
different from that of any scrap piece, and once they 
have tasted it the flavor and texture will make it repeat. 


The particular piece of fudge that I have in mind is a 
retail item, but I will change the formula slightly sc 
that it will be a commercial piece suitable for straight- 
line production. The formula for this fudge is as 
follows: 


25 Ibs. Plastic Whole Milk 
45 “Corn Syrup 
110 “ Sugar 

3 “Invert Sugar 


1% gals. Light Cream 
2% lbs. Creamery Butter 
3&4 gal. Water 
Ibs. Liquor Chocolate 
Frappe 
ozs. Salt . 
Vanilla to suit 
Note: The Frappe is made by cooking together 
25 Ibs. sugar and 25 Ibs. of corn syrup to 248° F. 
Shut off steam and without further heating add 25 
Ibs. of corn syrup and 25 Ibs. of invert sugar. Beat 
with 1 lb. egg albumen dissolved in 2 Ibs. of water. 


Equipment and Procedure 


First, | would have the proper kind of equipment and 
the layout for making this on a production basis. 


For cooking, | would use double-action steam-jack- 
eted copper kettles—50 gallon capacity. The stirrers 
should be efficient and equipped with scrapers to pre- 
vent sticking and scorching. The kettles should be 
installed in such a way that both steam and cold water 
for the jacket are available as the operation requires. 
The supply pipes on both the steam and water must 
be equipped with check valves, and care exercised in 
the operation of cooking so that both are not turned 
on at the same time. The kettles should also have a 
bleeding valve, so that the steam in the kettle can be 
drawn off before turning on the water. 


After cooking, the fudge must be partially cooled 
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before graining, and it is for this purpose that the kettle 
should be equipped with cold water. When properly 
cooled, it should be drawn off into smaller hand copper 
kettles, which would be placed in iron stands and grained 
by beating by hand with a wooden paddle. This graining 
could be partially done in the cooking kettle, but for 
the best texture it should be finally beaten by hand. 
These hand kettles would hold about 50 pounds each, 
so three hand kettles would be required for each cook- 
ing kettle. 

After graining and beating, the fudge would be 
ready for pouring and for this purpose wooden tables 
would be used with removable tops. Each table would 
hold approximately 50 pounds. Sufficient tops should 
be available to take care of the day’s output. After 
the pouring, the fudge should be allowed to set a 
sufficient length of, time to properly set up for cutting. 
After cutting, the table top of fudge would be re- 
moved to a rack, where the fudge would remain until 
ready for packing, which would ordinarily be the next 
day. Steel bars for the sides of the tables would also 
be necessary and these should be made so that they 
interlock at the corners to prevent them from sliding 
off. An efficient cutting knife is made by putting 
blades onto a shaft, each blade being properly spaced 
for the size of piece to be produced, and made of 
even lengths. A power-driven caramel cutting machine 
is also satisfactory for this, but would require an extra 
handling of the fudge. 

This equipment would all be placed on one floor 
and arranged in a straight line. The cooking kettles 
would be properly hooded and the hoods equipped with 
exhaust fans. A partition would be erected, segregat- 
ing the cooking room from the rest of the operation. 


In cooking the fudge, | would use the following pro- 
cedure: Before applying any heat, I would put the 
plastic milk and corn syrup in the cooking kettle and 
mix thoroughly. Then add all of the other ingredients, 
except the liquor chocolate, frappe, and vanilla flavor, 
and cook this to 240° F. Then shut off the steam, 
open bleeder, release the steam in the kettle and turn 
on the cold water, continuing to stir while cooling 
the batch to approximately 180° F. The batch would 
then be divided into three parts and placed in the hand 
kettles for beating. The frappe would be added here, 
also the liquor chocolate, after dividing the amounts 
shown on the formula into three parts. Then continue 
to beat until the mass becomes fairly thick and begins 
to adhere to the sides of the kettle. 

The main points which I have attempted to bring out 
are the quality and appearance of the piece itself. 
With the packing would come cellulose wrapping and 
other attractive merchandising means, which should 
be well thought out to preserve the homemade as well 
as the quality appeal. 

Every manufacturer should have in his line one or 
more “best sellers,” items on which he specializes and 
for which his house is known. You, too, can have an 
item that is included in the list of best sellers if you 
will properly plan its development, manufacture, and 
selling program. I want to stress that the time was 
never more opportune to bring out successful and 
profitable new best sellers. 
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Interior view of one of the Wong Confectionery Co. stores. In the right foreground is C. F. Wong. Mrs. Wong stands at his right. 


ORIENTAL MAKES GOOD IN MEXICO 


* Another of Our Little Journeys to 
Foreign Confectionery Establishments 


ATERING to the sweet tooth of our neighbors 

below the Rio Grande are some very fine candy 
and chocolate factories—plants well organized and 
modernly equipped for large scale production. We've 
mentioned two of these in previous issues of The 
MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER. Now we come to an- 
other, one whose unique history and increasing impor- 
tance to that market entitle it to mention in our series 
on foreign confectionery establishments. 

Some years ago, before the Revolution in Mexico, 
C. F. Wong emigrated from the Orient to Mexico, 
where he obtained employment in one of that country’s 
few candy-making plants. He applied himself assid- 
uously to his work, absorbed every bit of knowledge 
he could and then, in 1915, opened up his own con- 
fectionery business under the name of “Wong’s.” 

Giving to his new enterprise his entire personal at- 
tention, and manufacturing an excellent grade of hard 
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WONG'S high-class confectionery stores 
in Mexico City, operated by C. F. Wong, 
a successful manufacturing retailer with 
factory in his own building which is well 
equipped for large scale production. 


candies and chocolates, Mr. Wong’s business showed a 
steady and determined growth. Even during periods 
of political disturbance in Mexico, when most busi- 
nesses suffered severely, his was little affected. In fact, 
the Wong enterprise progressed to such an extent that 
it is today one of the largest devoted to the produc- 
tion of confectionery and chocolate. 

Wong’s operates several retail stores in Mexico City. 
The main store, recently opened, is now located at Bal- 
deras Street No. 50. Here also, in an excellent office 
building of his own, is Mr. Wong’s factory. The plant 
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tenances of modern retail display. 


specializes in the manufacture of chocolates of various 
kinds. Its many sorts of chocolate bars are sold 
throughout Mexico with great success. 

The best of materials are used in the production of 
the many varieties of candies in the Wong line. Some 
materials are obtained from the Mexican branches of 
American sources of supply. 

In addition to the main branch, there is a store in 
the business section of the city at 16 de Septiembre 
Avenue, and still another on the city’s main thorough- 
fare, Madero Avenue. 


Modern Merchandise Displays 

As might be expected, these retail stores reflect the 
Oriental influence, nicely blended with the essential 
appurtenances of up-to-date retail display. The re- 
semblance, however, to modern American retail confec- 
tionery stores and attractive merchandise displays in 
these high class sweet shops is interestingly portrayed 
in the accompanying phogtoraphs. An atmosphere of 
discrimination and selectivity prevails—from the ap- 
pearance of the personnel to the fixtures and quality 
of the confections. 

All employees are neatly uniformed and trained in 
the meticulous dispensing of confectionery delicacies. 
Courtesy and helpful service are the rule in all stores. 
Each is well attended with attractive sales girls. Tempt- 
ing displays for eye appeal are successfully employed 
in their merchandising plan. Thus the Wong candy 
shops are popular in each of their trading areas. 
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Wide open doors and attractive displays beckon the passerby to visit the retail candy department of this Wong store in the new Wong 
building. located in the heart of Mexico City, Mexico. The stores reflect the Oriental influence, nicely blended with the essential appur- 








Another view of a Wong retail candy department showing the 
well stocked and well attended cases. An atmosphere of selec- 
tivity prevails, from the neatly uniformed appearance of the 
personnel to the fixtures and quality of confections. which are 
made in Wong‘s own well equipped factory. 


At each of the Wong stores is a special department 
for the sale of gift boxes—mostly delicately designed 
Chinese importations—and other popular and useful 
Oriental novelties. To supply the requirements of 
these departments, Mr. Wong makes trips periodically 
to China. 

Much of the success of the retail side of the Wong 
enterprise is due to the helpful collaboration of Mrs. 
Wong, who supervises one of the stores personally. 
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A PRESIDENT TELLS THE 





EFFECT OF WAGES ON COSTS, 


Morale, and Efficiency 





*By ALBERT HOROWITZ 
President, Up-To-Date Candy Mfg. Co., New York 


Address at National Confectioners’ Association Convention 


W aes I was a youngster, I was thrilled 


to hear my dad or my teacher say: “Well done, Al- 
bert, keep it up.” This is splendid psychology to prac- 
tice on your employees, but inasmuch as they are 
adults, usually with dependents to support, praise and 
kind treatment alone are not sufficient to keep them 
happy. They need something else—something more 
substantia!. They need a living wage. 

You might ask: “Why should I be concerned with 
the happiness of my employees? I am giving them 
employment for which they get paid. They are not 
forced to work for me. They can get a job anywhere 
else if they want to and | can get new help as fast as 
1 want it.” 

| must say, “stop,” here. If this is the way you feel, 
Mr. Manufacturer, you are wrong, emphatically so. 
You certainly must care about the happiness and wel- 
fare of your workers—and care plenty—not because 
of any altruism on your part—far from it. You must 
care from a selfish angle, if you wil!, because a great 
deal of the efficient management of your plant de- 
pends on your employees’ happiness. 

Psychologists can write pages.and pages to show 
what effect happiness has on mental and emotional 
stability. Great is its effect on the efficient coordi- 
nation of mind and body, resulting in the deftness and 
agility necessary in attaining a maximum of efficiency, 
say, in pulling stick candy, chocolate hand-dipping 
or even the less killed tasks of cutting, wrapping and 
packaging. 

But we hardly need psychologists to tell us that. 
Common sense and experience are enough to tell us 
that a happy worker means a better worker and in- 
versely, a worker who feels that he is underpaid—that 
his boss is not doing “right by him,” is an inefficient 
worker who will not do more than is required of 
him, who will do his best work only when the fore- 
man is watching over him. 

Of course I will grant that there are some people 
who are always dissatisfied. Nothing seems to agree 
with them, no matter how much they are paid nor 
how well they are treated. Unfortunately, these peo- 
ple always attempt to inject their bitter feelings into 
their fellow workers. The only thing to do with this 
type is to weed them out before they cause serious 
damage. 
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“EQUITABLE wages and humane treatment 
will pay manifold dividends in the long run,” 
declares Mr. Horowitz, who still has on his pay 
roll some employees who started with him 36 
years ago. ‘Reducing costs by taking it out 
on the help is costly,’ he asserts in this discus- 
sion which is worthy of the consideration of 
every plant's chief executive and department 


heads. 


Every manufacturer wants to produce quality prod- 
ucts, products that have individuality and character 
—products that the consumer will buy, enjoy and 
come back for repeatedly. The candy manufactur- 
er, probably to a greater extent than the maker of 
any other wares, depends on repeat business. Hence, 
the quality and desirability of his product is of pri- 
mary importance. In order to accomplish this ob- 
jective, of making quality candy that will quickly 
win for him consumer acceptance, there are several 
things he must do. 


Workers Control Quality 


The first thing he must do is to purchase quality 
ingredients. This is elemental, of course; every 
manufacturer knows this. But quality ingredients 
alone will not make quality candy. There are many 
other essentials; such as efficient equipment, proper 
plant conditions, and, what is equally important, a 
crew of efficient, able and loyal employees who will 
take every precaution—who will do their utmost— 
who will “put everything they have” into their ef- 
forts to make the best possible batch of candy. You 
may have the smartest superintendent or foreman, 
but he will prove a miserable failure unless you back 
him up with able employees who will cooperate with 
him to the fullest extent. Every piece of candy re- 
flects the workmanship put into it. Show me a box 
of candy on the dealer’s shelf and I will tell you the 
kind of help that works for the manufacturer. This 
isn’t hard to tell. Poor workmanship tells tales con- 
sumers do not like. 

Our company manufactures hard candies exclu- 
sively. There are two elements that are essential 
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in the production and marketing of good hardy candy. 
They are taste and appearance. 


Taste results from a happy mixture of the right 
Havors. Appearance is created by beautiful colors 
and fine workmanship. To produce a good-looking, 
good-tasting piece of candy is a skilled task. It re- 
quires a trained worker. More than that, it necessi- 
tates a satisfied worker. It calls for an employee who 
can give himself to his work with a full heart and a 
willing hand. An _ underpaid, disgruntled worker, 
my friends, cannot give freely of himself. He balks 
at every step. He has no feelings of gratitude nor 
loyalty to his firm. He has no desire to turn out a 
piece of candy that will do honor to his company. 
A dissatisfied employee will certainly jeopardize the 
quality of your finished product. 


Satisfied Workers Reduce Cost 


An efficient crew of factory hands have as much 
bearing on the cost of production as on the quality 
of a product. If the question of cost did not enter 
the picture at all, every manufacturer could make 
quality candy; but, unfortunately, this is a highly 
competitive industry, and we actually cannot move 
without carefully considering the cost of everything 
we do. Hence, we often find it necessary to reduce 
cost to “the bone.” When the matter of reducing 
cost is considered, it may be a simple matter to “take 
it out on the help,” but this actually is costly. As | 
have said before, disgruntled employees are ineffi- 
cient workers, and inefficient workers in a_price- 
minded plant are.a luxury—certainly a luxury we 
cannot afford in the candy business. 

Some manufacturers make a practice of eliminat- 
ing their experienced help and hiring beginners at 
reduced salaries. They figure that the few dollars 
saved are a profit to them. At best, this is a very 
short-sighted procedure. /¢ must be borne in mind 
that the manufacturer has a dollars and cents invest- 
ment in cach of his employees. That investment is 
measured by the time and money that was utilized in 
training that employee. When you fire a man, you 
lose that investment. Furthermore, you incur the 
cost of training new help. This double expense prob- 
ably more than offsets any illusory saving. Being 
efficient policy. 

Every manufacturer should try to have as little 
turnover in his help as possible because it is costly 
to break in new help. Not only does it cost money 
but it takes time, time from the foreman or super- 
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intendent, that could be utilized for more profit- 
bearing activities. 

In our plant we have had little turnover, and some 
of the men who started with me 36 years ago are 
still on our payroll. The practically negligible turn- 
over in our plant is due to the fact that we pay liv- 
ing wages and extend employees kind, humane, treat- 
ment. I am not citing this as a boast, but merely to 
prove my contention that equitable wages and humane 
treatment will pay manifold dividends in the long run. 


“Living Wages” Reduce 
Returned Goods 


Many of you, no doubt, make a daily inspection 
tour of your plants. I dare say that it is not an un- 
common experience for you to happen upon a lot 
of merchandise that has been returned. Immediately 
you send for your superintendent and question him 
as to the reasons for the returns. The goods were 
unsatisfactory or some other nebulous reason is all 
he can give you. Quite often such returns have no 
further use and must be sent down to the incinera- 
tor. They are a complete loss to you. 

Just why was this merchandise unsatisfactory to 
your customer? You can't understand it. These re- 
turns have been an entirely too frequent occurrence. 
They're eating up the little profit there is. They sim- 
ply must be stopped. 

You begin to find fault with the superintendent. 
foreladies, and your customers; in fact, everybody 
and everything. Here you've purchased the finest 
flavors, corn syrup, sugar, and packaging, and _ still 
it seems you can't obtain the desired results. 

But, gentlemen, did it ever occur to you that the 
fault can often be placed on your own doorstep? 
You're not getting results because you're underpay- 
ing your workers. You are placing all these expen- 
sive ingredients in the hands of a dissatisfied worker 
who cares not one whit whether they turn out well 
or not. He feels that he is not getting what he is 
worth, and he doesn’t intend to give any more than 
he is being paid for. 

Let us consider the hypothetical case of John Doe, 
Candy Manufacturer. He receives, say, 10c a pound 
for his merchandise. The raw materials represent 
some 60 per cent, the overhead 25 per cent and la- 
bor 15 per cent. When his goods are returned be- 
cause of his indifferent employees, he loses not only 
the 15 per cent labor but the 60 per cent materials and 
the 25 per cent overhead as well. Would it not be wise 
for him to pay, say, 2 per cent more for his labor 
and save himself the entire return? He gambles 
some 2 per cent and stands to save 100 per cent. 
This slight increase in his payroll is the best insur- 
ance policy he can obtain against losses on returns. 
It will result in satisfactory merchandise, satisfied 
customers, negligible returns and increased sales. 

While speaking on the subject of salaries, my 
memory recalls, I believe it was the year of 1929, 
when a certain league was investigating industries 
as to working conditions and salaries paid to its in- 
dividual employees. If my recollection is correct the 
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candy industry was classed as one of the industries 
which compensated their help very meagerly. They 
published a white list and it was surprising to see 
how few company’s names were on that list. That 
list was given nation-wide publicity and I feel cer- 
tain that it did not do the candy industry any good. 

Can you recall only a few years back when Mr. 
Henry Ford came out with a statement that no man 
working for him would earn less than $5.00 per day? 
Every newspaper in the country carried this statement 
in the headlines in bold type, on page 1. This pub- 
licity, gentlemen, I can assure you, did Mr. Ford 
no harm. 


Advocates Code Minimum 
Wages and Hours 


You will naturally ask: “What is a fair wage in 
the candy plant? “How much must I pay my em- 
ployees to obtain a maximum of efficiency?” This 
is a hard question to answer. Wages usually differ 
with the type of worker employed and the location 
of the factory. Personally, I feel that the hours and 
wages as provided for the late NRA Code for the 
candy industry were both equitable and desirable. 

I sincerely wish that all candy manufacturers had 
continued to live up to the wages and hour provi- 
sions, because they put all manufacturers on a fair 
and equal basis. They put labor in the same cate- 
gory as the buying of sugar. Just as we know that 
every manufacturer must pay a certain market price 
for sugar, under the NRA we knew that every man- 
ufacturer had to pay certain minimum wages. In 
computing cost, we knew, therefore, when a cer- 
tain manufacturer was selling below cost. 

I might at this time mention, with pleasure and 
pride, that we still maintain hours and wages as we 
did during the NRA, and we find that we are getting 
a great deal of satisfaction in seeing our workers 
happy and cooperating with us at all times. They 
give us what we want, because we pay them for what 
they give us. 

Progress in an industry depends in a large measure 
on the talent that industry attracts. How can we 
expect to attract the intelligent youth of the country 
to our factories if we do not pay them living wages? 
Why should ambitious young men and women choose 
candy making as their vocation if they know from 
the start that they are licked—that after completing 
the necessary training and apprenticeship, and finally 
becoming expert candy makers, they still won't be 
able to command a living wage? 

Think it over! 

And finally, it becomes a pleasure to go through 
your plant and feel you are a medium in making a 
lot of men and women happy by providing them with 
gainful occupations. They look to you as their friend 
and soon consult you for confidential guidance in 
their private affairs. Then you are proud to be an 
employer. 

I contend that if the employer is kind and consid- 
erate to his employees, and a harmonious feeling pre- 
vails throughout the plant, the natural reaction 
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would be that this employer would be equally con- 
siderate of his competitor, which to my estimation 
would raise the entire industry to a much higher level, 
with this result: Better Candy—More Sales—Greater 
Profit. 


Chemists Use Trypsin to Improve 
Common Egg Product and Cut Cost 


A PROCESS for drying egg white in one-third to 
one-fourth the time required by the old fermentation 
method, yet producing a product which more nearly 
resembles the fresh egg white, has been discovered 
by chemists of the Bureau of Chemistry and Soils, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


Candy makers, bakers, and other food industries 
use dried egg white at the rate of more than 1,500,000 
pounds a year. It is also used as a clarifying agent 
for wines; sizing for paper, textiles, fur and leather ; 
body for pigments in special varnishes; as an emulsi- 
fying agent in the alum tanning of light leathers; as 
an adhesive for bottle caps, gold leaf, and for other 
lesser industrial purposes. Tests of the new egg 
white, so far, has been limited to food uses. 

The white of the egg is composed of both a thick 
and a thin substance. When the egg is fresh the thick 
part of the white is the larger portion. But before 
egg whites are dried, it is necessary that this thick 
portion be “thinned.” Otherwise the dried product is 
not uniform and is not easily reconstituted with water, 
which is necessary if they are to be used satisfactorily 
in making cakes, candies and other products. 

The present commercial method of thinning the egg 
white calls for several days of fermenting in a vat at 
room temperature. This method, while thinning the 
whites, also develops a bacterial growth because of 
the long exposure at room temperature. 


Some time ago the chemists discovered that the 
thick egg white digests itself. Upon analysis they 
found that there was enzymatic action in which tryp- 
sin aided by the natural alkalinity of egg white thinned 
down the thick portion. This is the natural process 
which causes eggs to become thin and watery after 
several months of storage. 


The chemists then added more trypsin (which was 
prepared from pancreatic glands) to the egg whites and 
found that they could thin the eggs much faster. 
Furthermore, the thinning process was practically 
completed before the unwanted bacterial growth gained 
headway. In fact, when the thinning-out process was 
carried on at a temperature of about 41 degrees 
Fahrenheit few, if any, bacteria developed. 


Following the manufacture of the dried egg white 
under the new method the chemists submitted the prod- 
uct to two common tests. The first was a test in 
which the dried egg whites were dispersed in the 
proper proportion of water and whipped. It was 
found that the new dried egg whites whipped more 
easily than commercially dried whites, stood up better, 
had a better odor, and in all ways handled more like 
fresh whites. 

In the other test the new whites were used in baking 
angel food cakes. Here, also, the result was favorable. 
Thus, the new method not only saves time and expense 
in drying, but gives a product superior to the egg white 
dried by the methods now in use. 
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HOW IGA IS HELPING GROCERS 


Sell More Candy 


* By F. W. BRINKMAN 


Manager, Specialized Candy Department, 
IGA Headquarters, Chicago, IIl. 


Written Expressly for ‘The Manufacturing Confectioner” 


In April of 1935, the Independent Grocers’ Alliance Distrib- 
uting Company inaugurated its candy department for the pur- 
pose of rendering a complete service on this specialty item. The 
services of Mr. F. W. Brinkman, formerly of the Kroger 
Grocery & Baking Company were obtained to head this depart- 
ment. Mr. Brinkman’s experience in this field dates back ten 
years and includes buying, selling, display work and, in gen- 
eral, the complete merchandising of candy. 


I. IS a recognized fact among manufactur- 
ers in the confectionery industry that the average 
wholesale and retail grocer is.a weak link in the dis- 
tribution of candy. This condition may be attributed 
to many things and the blame for it placed on the 
shoulders of many people, but, nevertheless, the situa- 
tion is a bad one and will continue to grow worse un- 
less something is done to correct it. What that some- 
thing is might be defined differently by nine out of 
ten individuals. Those of you who have attended 
meetings of candy manufacturers have heard the vari- 
ous definitions and undoubtedly have your own ideas 
about what should be done to remedy the situation. I 
will, therefore, confine this article to the subject, “What 
IGA Is Doing for the Wholesale and Retail Grocer in 
the Candy Business.” 

Let us revert to April of 1935, the advent of the 
Specialized Candy Department in the Independent 
Grocers’ Alliance, and consider the various steps neces- 
sary to reach our objective. First we realized that there 
must exist a thorough understanding and co-operation 
between the manufacturer and ourselves. We selected 
the manufacturers, who in our opinion were the finest 
in each respective field and made arrangements for the 
representation of their fastest selling products among 
IGA wholesalers. Second, a study of actual conditions 
was made by visiting many of the IGA wholesale 
houses and the retail stores—by discussing various mer- 
chandising methods employed—by checking the stocks 
on hand as to freshness, salability, and quality—by 
checking the salesman’s procedure—by checking the 
candy display in the store. From this study were cre- 
ated our merchandising plans. These plans covered 
every detail, from the buying of the merchandise to the 
selling of it to the consumer. 

In addition to the plans pertaining to merchandising, 
an educational program was developed which covered 
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Typical of the IGA display material supplied its retail members 

to assist in merchandising candy are these Christmas pieces held 

by Florence McNab, and photographed especially for this article 
written for the candy manufacturers. 


important details of the candy industry, i.e., the size of 
the industry; the amount of raw materials used in the 
manufacturing of candy; the per capita consumption ; 
the division of candy sales per each type of item, and 
other information which we felt was of interest to the 
wholesalers and retailers. 

Each week an article appears in the Merchandiser, 
which is sent to all IGA retailers. This article sug- 
gests merchandising ideas such as displays, ete. Each 
month a candy article appears in the Independent 
Grocergram, and the subject depends on the season of 
the year. Periodically broadsides for the retailers in- 
clude illustrations of displays and how they are made. 
Each week a candy number is included in handbill and 
newspaper advertising. 

Two major sales are outlined from Headquarters’ 
Office each month, on either bulk or candy bar num- 
bers. Every effort is made to have the recommended 
item or items used by all wholesalers and retailers. 

Personal contact with the wholesalers and retailers 
is made as often as time will permit. 

Special occasions such as Christmas, Easter, Valen- 
tine Day, Halloween, etc., call for special candy pro- 
grams including display material, broadsides, etc. Let 
us take the Christmas season for example, and consider 
each step. 

2. A complete program, covering every detail in the 

1. The various items which fit into the season are 
selected and recommended to IGA wholesalers. 


(Turn to Page &) 
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Statistical Analysis of 






OPERATING FIGURES FOR 1935 


* By DUN & BRADSTREET, INC. 


Research & Statistical Division 
Prepared for the National Confectioners’ Assn. 


3. Overhead in Relation to 
Prime Manufacturing Cost 


Ru OF THUMB methods of estimat- 
ing costs have proven both dangerous to the profits of 
the manufacturers who have used them, and destructive 
of price levels. In order to figure costs and establish 
prices on a sound basis, a manufacturer should know 
costs, both in his own plant and in other plants with 
similar manufacturing and distribution problems. Ma- 
terials and direct labor which go into a specific kind 
of candy can be estimated accurately. The difficult 
problem has been in the treatment of an allowance for 
overhead. Therefore, the National Confectioners As- 
sociation, in its “Cost Yardstick,” has used the prime 
cost of labor and materials as the basis on which to 
build cost estimates. 

This report follows the same plan as the “Cost Yard- 
stick”” and shows average overhead ratios which will 
be especially helpful to small plants not maintaining 
cost departments. In addition it should be useful to 
almost every manufacturer. 

If overhead is correctly figured, and if the products 
are priced so as to allow a profit on estimated cost, the 
chances are a profit will be made—provided the market 
will absorb the goods at the price needed. However, 
there are too many uncertainties involved in pricing 
candy by this method without the benefit of a yard- 
stick, A comparison with usual overhead ratios in 
plants making similar products can be the basis for a 
prediction as to whether prices based on your own cost 
will be in line with competitive prices. 





The figures presented here are the averages of all 
reporting concerns, three out of four of which were 
profitable. The average overhead ratios in the two gen- 
eral line groups and the bar goods group are all near 
the 40 per cent mark. The overhead of hard candy 
manufacturers is lower, and that of the package goods 
manufacturers much higher, than this general average. 

Variations in the overhead ratios of profitable con- 
cerns appear to cover as wide a range as ratios of un- 
profitable concerns. The widest variations were re- 
ported by package goods producers, perhaps as a result 
of the wide quality range in the market they serve, and 
the corresponding differences in selling costs. The 
least variation in overhead ratios was reported by the 
hard candy makers, whose products and methods of 
distribution are doubtless more standardized than in 
other branches of the industry. 

These figures will be most helpful if used with two 
cautions in mind: 

a. They apply to plants, not products. 


_b. They cover costs only, not profits. 


A new product introduced into an uncertain market, 
with development cost and initial promotion costs to 
support, must be priced with a much higher overhead 
burden than these figures show. Otherwise, it may not 
recoup the initial costs in the limited period before it 
becomes a competitive line. 

The possibility of pricing and selling products at a 
profit is becoming continually better as business im- 
proves ; and the policy-making judgment involved can- 
not be furnished by a yardstick of average costs, Over- 
head is not a substitute for a business head. 


VARIATIONS IN REPORTED OVERHEAD RATIOS 
PERCENTAGES OF PRIME COST—1935 


Type of No. of 

Concern Cases 
General Line ...... 34 82.9 
Bar Goes: 0663.55 7 63.0 
Hard Candy ....... 4 40.2 
Package Goods ... 8 


(*) Interquartile range. 


Extreme Range 
High 


104.8 


Usual Range (*) 


Low High Low 
, 18.6 47.7 29.3 

24.9 

32.4 = Saas 

29.0 83.9 45.1 
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SUGGESTED METHOD OF 


Adding Flavor to 


THE HARD CANDY BATCH 


*By NEVIN I. GAGE 
Part III in Compiled Flavor Series 


66 

I; IS VERY HARD to teach old dogs 
new tricks, but if you can get over to the candy manu- 
facturers the importance of preventing the loss of the 
delicate bouquet characteristics in fine flavors through 
volatilization due to adding the flavor to the hot batch 
of hard candy, you will have contributed a real service 
to the candy industry.” Thus declared an executive 
representative of one of the leading flavoring concerns 
who was discussing with us suggestions helpful to 
candy makers in the practical use of flavors. 

“From the flavor industry standpoint, it may mean 
less total sales, but not less sales of better flavors,” he 
continued. ‘The delicate bouquets incorporated in the 
better grade of flavors will not be lost in the candy 
plant.” He tells an interesting story of the experience 
of a skilled candy maker who learned how to get bet- 
ter results, at the same time with greater economy, in 
flavoring hard candy. In substance the story and sug- 
gestions follow: 


How Flavor Is Lost 


The most essential guide to flavoring success for the 
candy maker is the correct method of using his flavors. 
It is a safe estimate to say that in the average candy 
plant of today at least 50 per cent of the flavor is lost, 
and, incidentally, that is the best 50 per cent. Candy 
makers insist upon pouring their flavor on a hot batch, 
which causes immediate volatilization of the essential 
flavoring constituents. 

After all, when we speak of taste, what do we mean? 
There are only four tastes—sweet, sour, salt, and bit- 
ter. The rest that we include under taste in the loose 
use of the word is odor. The light volatile fractions 
of flavors, which give you the bouquet and odor when 
you are tasting a candy, are the first ones to be dissi- 
pated when the flavor hits a hot batch. 

When we started in to launch a certain line of fla- 
vors, we got in touch with one of the foremost hard 
candy superintendents of the country and asked him to 
recommend a good hard candy man who could work 
in our laboratory during the period of the development 
of these flavors. He sent down a man who had had 
fifteen years of experience in making hard candy, and 
who had his unqualified recommendation, so we put 
him to work. 

The first samples which he made up were flavored 
with 1 oz. to 100 lbs., the amount recommended. This 
piece was unsatisfactory. He then used 2 ozs., which, 
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while slightly better was still not right. He then used 
2% ozs., and while the candy made with it was fully 
flavored it was not an appealing flavor. Upon con- 
fronting the chemists with these facts, they stated some- 
thing must be wrong, as they knew the strength of the 
flavor, based on their previous tests. 

When the next tests were made, two of our practical 
men were present and we found that the practical candy 
man, after pouring the hot batch on the slab, carefully 
distributed drop by drop the flavor in the measured 
graduate over the entire top of the batch. You could 
see the fumes rising from the batch and smell the flavor 
in the room, but when the batch was cooled and cut 
there was none in the candy. 


Method of Adding 
Flavor to the Batch 


This practical candy man today admits that he is 
worth $25.00 a week more to any candy manufacturer 
than he previously was, as he estimates that he can 
save from three to four times as much as this additional 
compensation in the use of flavors. 

The difference between his previous method and his 
present method is that the batch is allowed to cool con- 
siderably on the cold slab before he thinks in terms of 
flavor. He then takes a small portion of the batch, 
spreads it out, over which he distributes his acid (when 
used) and then adds the flavor on top of the acid so 
that it is not brought in direct contact with the hot 
candy. Then the candy is folded over and added back 
to the main batch. 

The practical candy man swore that we would never 
get distribution of our flavor by using this method, but 
now he finds that distribution is much less of a problem 
than volatilization in the flavoring of a batch. 

Flavors properly made will distribute very easily 
through a candy batch with a minimum of working. 
The final result is that we now get an excellent flavor 
with 1 oz. to 100 Ibs., equally as strong as that obtained 
with 2% ozs. on the first test, and of much better 
character, because the delicate bouquet characteristics 
are not lost through volatilization. 


* COOPERATING with us in preparing this series for the candy 
maker, valuable information is being contributed by the following 
manufaeturers of flavoring materials: 

Blanke-Baer Extract & Preserving Co.; California Fruit Growers’ 
Exchange: Dodge & Olcott Company: Felton Chemical Company: 
The Ferbo Flavor Works; Foote & Jenks: Fries Bros. (Ross & Rowe, 
Inc.): Fritzsche Brothers, Inc.: H. Kohnstamm & Co., Inc.; Magnus, 
Mabee & Reynard, Inc.; Merck & Company: Chas. Pfizer & Co.. 
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‘“‘BUSINESS GOOD” AREAS INCREASE THROUGHOUT LAND 








This map represents business conditions in every state of the Union as shown in 
November, 1936, issue of “Nation's Business "’ official publication of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce. 
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Business Conditions in Brief 

THE MAP—More white, and less dark shading, is evident 
in areas both east and west of the Mississippi, reflecting busi- 
ness conditions as of October 1. 

THE BUSINESS BAROMETER—The rise in the 
barometer chart line was halted by the less than seasonal gains 
in steel, carloadings and prices, although electric output reached 
a new high. 

Distributive trade gained seasonally in September, manufac- 
turing advanced slightly, and collections improved over August. 

The general commodity price movement was upward, the 
Dun & Bradstreet price index of October being second only to 
that of January 1, last. Wheat and corn rose. Cotton rose on 
lower estimates of yield. Stock market values moved within a 
narrow range. Bonds advanced in greater relative proportion. 

A gain in winter wheat seeding was predicted as were car 
shortages. Building continued to expand. Steel output reached 
a new high for the year and scrap sold at the highest since 
1929. Other metal markets were strong. Railroad revenues rose 
sharply with net returns, making better relative showings than 
for years. Electric power output registered a new all time peak. 
Carloadings were the best since 1930. 


U. S. Retail Sales Increases 31°/, 


RETAIL sales in the U. S. in 1935 exceeded $32,790,000.- 
000, an increase of 31% over 1933, according to the prelimi- 
nary release of the Bureau of the Census; 1,649,081 stores 
were shown as compared with 1,526,119 stores in 1933. 
The number of stores is 8% higher than the total shown 
for 1933 and 7% higher than. the total stores in 1929. 
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September Candy Sales Up 7.7%, 


SALES of confectionery and competitive chocolate prod- 
ucts during September, 1936, rose 73 per cent over sales 
for August. Sales of all types of manufacturers in Sep- 
tember increased 7.7 per cent over September, 1935. A 
portion of this increase may be attributed to sales of choco- 
late products competitive with confectionery which showed 
a substantial rise of over 13 per cent on a September 1935- 
1936 comparison. Manufacturer-retailers’ sales fell below 
last September about 1% per cent. Sales of all other 
manufacturers rose more than 6% per cent over the Sep- 
tember 1935 sales for the same group. 

The September sales volume of the fall season total 
showed an increase of 6.3 per cent as compared with the 
same period for 1935, according to the Department of Com- 
merce report. 


Confectionery Employment for September 


ACCORDING to the Department of Commerce figures 
confectionery employment was 86.8 per cent for September, 
1936, as compared to the 1923-1925 average. Employment 
for September 1935, was 87.9 per cent on the same basis. 
Pay rolls of confectionery manufacturers was 79.4 per cent 
for September, 1936, and 86.1 per cent for September, 1935. 


National Candy Company, St. Louis, Missouri, reported 
net earnings for the quarter ending September 30 amounting 
to $99,601, compared to a loss of $129,506 for the same 
period a year ago. 
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THE INDUSTRY’S CANDY CLINIC 





HELD MONTHLY BY THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER 


The Candy Clinic is conducted by one of the most experienced superintendents in the candy 
industry. Some samples represent a bona-fide purchase in the retail market. Other samples 
have been submitted by manufacturers desiring this impartial criticism of their candies, thus 
availing themselves of this valuable service to our subscribers. Any one of these samples may 
be yours. This series of frank criticisms on well-known, branded candies, together with the 
practical “prescriptions” of our clinical expert, are exclusive features of the M. C. 


Code 11A 36 


Cordial Cherries—2c Each 

(Purchased in a railroad depot, Boston, 
Mass.) 

Wrapper: Printed foil. 

Coating— 

Color: Dark; good. 
Gloss: Good. 
String: Good. 
Taste: Good. 

Center— 

Cherry: Good. 

Remarks: This is a good eating cordial 
cherry but lacked flavor. Suggest a 
good cherry flavor be used in fondant. 
Piece is well made. ; 


Code 11B 36 


Panned Almonds—1'4 0z.—5c 

( Purchased in a railroad depot, Boston 
Mass. ) 

Appearance of Package: Good. 
tray, black printing. 

Size: Good. 

Colors: Good. 

Panning: Good. 

Finish: Good. 

Flavors: Good. 

Almonds: Good. 

Remarks: This is one of the best 5c 
panned almond packages on the 
market. 


White 


Code 11C 36 
Chocolate Covered Cherries— 
25c Ib. 

(Purchased in a chain store, Chicago.) 
Box: Two-layer extension edge. Colors, 

white, silver, red and black. Trans- 
parent cellulose wrapper. 
Appearance of Box on Opening: Fair; 
four pieces broken. 
Coating: Dark. 
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Color: Good. 

Strings: None. 

Gloss: Good. 

Taste: Fair. 

Center— 

Cream: Tough. 
Cherry: Good. 

Remarks: These cherries are not up to 
standard. Coating very cheap tast- 
ing, cream in center was tough and 
lacked flavor. Suggest a better cream 
be made and a good cherry flavor 
in the cream. 


Code 11D 36 


Chocolate Panned Assortment— 
20c the Ib. 

(Purchased in a chain store, Chicago.) 

Sold in bulk. 

Peanuts, creams, raisins, caramels and 
hard candy nut pieces. 

Panning: Good. 

Color: Good. 

Gloss: Good. 

Taste: Good. 

Peanuts: Good. 

Creams: Lacked flavor. 

Raisins: Too dry. 

Caramels: Good. 

Hard Candy Nut Piece: Good. 

Remarks: This is a good assortment 
and well made. Suggest more flavor 
be added in the cream pieces; the 
raisins were too dry and did not eat 
good. Very little if any profit can 
be made by the manufacturer at the 
retail price of 20c the lb. 


Code 11E 36 


Assorted Chocolate Panned Nuts 
—39c the Ib. 
(Purchased at a department store, Chi- 
cago, Ill.) 


THE 


- Cordial Cherries and Pan Goods 


Sold in bulk. 

Coating— 
Color: Light; good. 
Panning: Good. 
Gloss: Good. 
Taste: Good. 

Cashews, Pecans, Almonds, Jelly Fil- 
berts, Brazils: All good. 

Remarks: This is a good assortment 
and well made. Cheaply priced at 
39c the Ib. 


Code 11F 36 


Chocolate Covered Cherries— 


1 Ib.—39c 
(Purchased at a food store, Chicago, 
Ill.) 
Sold in bulk. 
Coating— 


Color: Dark; good. 
Gloss: Fair. 
Strings: Fair. 
Taste: Fair. 
Center— 
Semi-Cordial: (See remarks). 
Cherry: Good; lacked flavor. 
Remarks: Piece is well made but lacked 
flavor. Suggest a good cherry flavor 
be used in the fondant. 


Code 11G 36 


Licorice Lozenges—1%4, 0z.—5c 


(Purchased at a department store, Chi- 
cago, Ill.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. Open 
cellulose window, folding packet. 

Packet: Black, printed in white. 

Contents: Small piece licorice panned. 

Colors: Good. 

Panning: Good. 

Gloss: Good. 

Flavor: Good. 
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Gat MIC 





GIVE BETTER 


Quality 
AT THE SAME 
Price! 







WH 
neiieage 
CITRUS PECTIN 


FOR 


CONFECTIONERS 






Send for Free Test-Samples and Formulas 





i? THE WAY to give your 
customer a better deal without 
cutting your price or raising your 
costs. Give more quality at the same 
price by using the perfected jellify- 
ing ingredient: Exchange Citrus 
Pectin for Confectioners. 

Pieces made this way are clear, 
sparkling, tender, fresh-keeping—and 
as tart as you wish! 


Exchange Citrus Pectin causes 
ieces to set soon after they are cast. 
Vou can get a day’s run of goods out 
in a day —ready to pack — without a 
drying room! 

Please prove these facts to your 
own satisfaction at our expense. Send 
the coupon now for a generous test 
supply and complete production and 
price information. 





CALIFORNIA FRUIT GROWERS EXCHANGE 
Products Department, Sec, 211 
Ontario, California 


We comme our offer to send us a generous 
sample of Exchange Citrus Pectin and formu- 
las, together with complete instruction manual. 


Company_ 


Street 





ee 








Products Department 
CALIFORNIA FRUIT GROWERS EXCHANGE 
ONTARIO, CALIFORNIA 
189 W. Madison Street, Chicago, Illinois . 99 Hudson Street, New York, N. Y. 


Mark for attention of 


Copyright, 1936, California Fruit Goowsn Exchange, 
Products Department J 
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Remarks: A good looking 5c package, 
well made and a good eating panned 
licorice piece. 


Code 11H 36 

Light Chocolate Coated Cherries— 

60c Ib. 

(Purchased in a candy store, Chicago, 
Til.) 

Sold in bulk. 

Coating— 

Color: Light; good. 
Gloss: Good. 
Taste: Good. 

Semi-liquid Center— 
Flavor: (See remarks). 
Cherry: Good; no flavor. 

Remarks: This piece is well made and 
coating is good, but piece lacked 
flavor. Suggest a cherry be used 
that has more flavor, also a good 
cherry flavor be used in the fondant 
to give the piece a good cherry flavor. 


Code 111 36 


Light Chocolate Panned Caramels 
—19c Ib. 

(Purchased in a department store, Chi- 
cago, Ill.) 

Sold in bulk. 

Coating— 

Color: Light; good. 
Texture: Good. 
Taste: Good. 

Remarks: This is one of the best choco- 
late panned caramels that the Clinic 
has examined this year. Piece is 
well made and good eating. At 19c 
the lb. retail, the manufacturer’s profit 
is very small, if any. 


Code 11J 36 
Black and Orange Imperials— 
19¢ Ib. 

(Purchased in a department store, Chi- 
cago, III.) 

Sold in bulk. 

Panning: Good. 

Colors: Good. 

Gloss: Good. 

Flavors: Orange had a rancid taste; 
black good. 

Remarks: Piece is well made, panning 
is one of the best that the Clinic has 
seen this year. Orange colored piece 
needs checking up as flavor had 
turned rancid. 


Code 11K 36 


Assorted Cordial Fruits—i 1lb.— 
77e 

(Purchased in a candy store, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. 

Box: One-layer, printed in brown and 
red. 

Appearance of Box on Opening: A 
number of pieces were broken. 

Number of Pieces: 35. 

Coatings— 
Colors: Light and dark; good. 
Gloss: Good. 
Strings: Good. 
Taste: Good. 

Light Coated Pieces— 
Cordial Cherries: (See remarks). 
Cordial Pineapple: Fair. (See re- 

marks.) 
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as follows: 


Kinds of Candies 





CANDY CLINIC SCHEDULE 
FOR 1936 


The monthly schedule of the CANDY CLINIC for 1936 (exclu- 
sive feature of The MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER) is 


JANUARY—Holiday Packages: Hard Candies 
FEBRUARY—Home Mades; 10c-15c-25c Packages Different 


MARCH—Assorted One-pound Boxes of Chocolates up to $1.00 
APRIL—$1.25-$1.50-$2.00 Chocolates: Chocolate Bars 
MAY—Easter Candies and Packages: Moulded Goods 
JUNE—Marshmallows; Fudge: Caramels 

JULY—Gums:; Jellies: Undipped Bars 

AUGUST—Summer Candies and Packages 
SEPTEMBER—All Bar «Goods; 5c Numbers; Ic Pieces 
OCTOBER—Salted Nuts and Chewy Candies 
NOVEMBER—Cordial Cherries; Panned Goods 


DECEMBER—Best Packages and Items of Each Type Consid- 
ered During Year: Special Packages: New Packages 








Cordial Strawberries: Fair. (See re- 
marks.) 
Cordial Raisins: Fair. (See remarks.) 
Remarks: Pieces were well made and 
cordial part was good. All pieces 
lacked flavor. Suggest flavors be 
added to the fondant; for cherries 
a good cherry flavor should be used 
in the fondant; for pineapple a good 
pineapple ‘flavor, etc. The cherries 
did not have a good taste. Suggest 
a cherry in syrup be used. These 
cherries tasted like glace cherries. 


Code 11L 36 
Panned Peanuts—5 oz.—10c 

(Purchased in a department store, San 
Francisco, Calif.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. Cellu- 
lose bag used, printed paper clip on 
top. 

Panning: Good. 

Color: Good. 

Gloss: Good. 

Texture: Good. 

Taste: Good. 

Remarks: This is good eating panned 
peanut and well made; a trifle high 
priced at 10c for 5 oz. 


Code 11M 36 


Chocolate Panned Brazil Nuts— 
1 Ib.—29c 

(Purchased in a chain drug store, New 
York City.) 

Sold in bulk. 

Coating: Dark and light. 

Colors: Good. 

Gloss: Good. 

Finish: Good. 





THE 





Taste: Good. 

Center: Brazil nuts. 
Texture: Good. 
Flavor: Nuts 

rancid. 

Remarks: When making a piece of this 
type it is very important that nuts 
are thoroughly dry and fresh. If old 
nuts are used they will turn rancid 
very quickly. A thin coating of Gum 
Arabic solution will help to keep the 
nuts fresh. It is best to coat nuts 
with solution and let stand over night 
to dry before panning. 


Code 11N 36 


Licorice Pellets—1%4 0z.—5c 

(Purchased in a drug store, New York 
City.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. Printed 
folding box used. 

Size: Good. 

Color: Good. 

Panning: Good. 

Finish: Good. 

Center: Soft licorice. 

Texture: Good. 

Taste: Good. 

Remarks: This is a well made licorice 
piece, has a good licorice flavor. 


Code 110 36 


Chocolate Coated Peanuts— 
4 0z.—5e 
(Purchased in a 5c and 10c store, New 
York City.) 
Sold in bulk. 
Coating— 
Color: Light; good. 


tasted old, slightly 
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BURMAK CRACK-LESS 


GLAZED COOLING TUNNEL BELT 


GUARANTEED 


We guarantee BURMAK CRACK-LESS 
to give longer life and better service than 
any other cooling tunnel belt. 


Repeat orders from customers who WERE 
skeptical is the basis for our confidence in 


BURMAK CRACK-LESS. 





BURRELL BELTING CO. 401 So. Hermitage Av. Chicago 


Panning: Good. 
Finish: Good. 
Taste: Good. 

Center: Peanuts. 

Peanuts: Well roasted and good eat- 
ing. 

Remarks: These peanuts are well made. 
We find most panned peanuts soft 
and have a stale taste. These pea- 
nuts were brittle and good tasting. 


Code 11P 36 


Cordial Cherries—1°4 0z.—ic— 
3 pieces 

(Purchased in a cigar store, New York 
City.) 

Appearance of Package: Good; three 
chocolate coated cordial cherries in 
cups packed on a boat, printed cel- 
lulose wrapper. One cherry was 
broken, syrup was all over the pack- 
age. 

Size: Good. 

Coating: Dark. 

Color: Good. 

Gloss: None. 

Strings: Good. 

Taste: Good. 

Center— 


Cordial: Good. 
Flavor: Good. 
Cherries: Good. 


Remarks: This is one of the best 5c 
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DUE to limited space, it is pos- 

sible to include only a cross 
section of the goods available un- 
der the different types and classi- 
fications of candies brought to 
the Candy Clinic each month for 
examination. Partiality and dis- 
crimination play absolutely no 
part in our selections. Lesser 
known merchandise is sometimes 
given preference over merchan- 
dise that has already established 
itself favorably in the eyes of the 
consumer, and to that extent only 
can we be considered discrim- 
inatory. 

Bearing this fact in mind it is 
evident that the market holds 
many excellent confections which 
never reach the Candy Clinic for 
examination. Such being the 
case, any opinion we might ex- 
press in these columns as to the 
superiority or inferiority of any 
item analyzed, is in no sense a 
fair basis for comparison with 
any of the many other confec- 
tions of the same type which do 
not happen to be among the items 
examined at that particular time. 
—Editor. 





cherry packages that the Clinic has 
examined this year. Piece is well 
made and good eating. Lack of gloss 
was caused by the syrup from the 
broken cherry. 


Code 11Q 36 
Cordial Cherries—1 Ib.—25c 


(Purchased in a chain drug store, New 
York City.) 

Appearance of Package: Good for this 
priced candy. 

Box: Two-layer, telescope style, printed 
in red, gold, white and black, cellulose 
wrapper. 

Appearance of Box on Opening: Goo’. 

Number of Pieces: 24. 

Coating— 

Color: Dark; good. 

Gloss: Good. 

Strings: Good. 

Taste: Good for this priced candy. 

Center— 

Texture: Good. 
Flavor: Good. 
Cherries: Good. 

Remarks: This is one of the best 25c 

boxes of cordial cherries that the 


Clinic has examined this year. Cher- 
ries are well made and neatly packed. 
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WHERE READERS SPEAK THEIR VIEWS 


BXCEAN GSE 


AND QUESTIONS ARE ANSWERED 





Formulas for French Nougat. 
Butter Scotch, Mint Chewing Candy 


INQUIRY: We are sending you, under separate 
cover, some samples of Tough and Light Body 
French Nougat, Butter Scotch and Chewy Mints. 
We shall be glad if you will kindly let us have 
recipes for same, together with instructions from 
start to finished product.—China. 

REPLY: Here is a formula for light wrapped nou- 
gat. 

LIGHT NOUGAT 

Part No. 1. 

25 lbs. invert sugar 

25 lbs. corn syrup 

1% lbs. ground gelatine—wet with 3 Ibs. of cold 
water 

2 Ibs. albumen—dissolved in 4 Ibs. of water 

Method : Heat the invert sugar to 175° F. - Add the 
soaked gelatine and stir until the gelatine is com- 
pletely dissolved. Then add the corn syrup, mix well 
and place the batch into an open-type marshmallow 
beater. Start the beater, and add the albumen which 
has previously been dissolved. Beat batch until it is 
very light and stiff. 

Part No. 2. 

50 Ibs. granulated sugar 

20 Ibs. corn syrup 

20 Ibs. water 


Method: Cook all together to 265° F., for cold 
weather, and in hot weather increase the cooking tem- 
perature to 270° F. Have in the nougat kettle 25 Ibs. 
of Part No. 1 and pour the. high cooked batch slowly 
into it, mixing continuously. Continue beating unti! 
a slight grain shows, then add color, flavor and nuts. 
When mixed spread out at once on a well oiled cooler. 
Roll the batch at once, using bars that will give the 
thickness wanted. To avoid sticking have the rolling 
pin oiled and then dusted with starch. It is advisable 
to cut this batch while warm. If for any reason this 
cannot be done, then 4 !'bs. of hard coconut butter 
should be added to the batch while the high cooked 
batch is being poured into Part 1. This makes an 
excellent wrapped piece and it can also be coated with 
chocolate or iced. 
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BUTTER SCOTCH 

Below is a formula for butter scotch. 

6 lbs. sugar (light brown) 

4 lbs. corn syrup or its equivalent of rice syrup 

1 lb. dairy butter 

Method: Cook all together to 290° F. using suth- 
cient water to dissolve the sugar. Pour on a well 
oiled cooler and, when cool enough to handle, spin, 
cut and wrap. 

CHEWY MINTS 

White mint chewing candy is a highly specialized 
piece, and we know of very few people who manu- 
facture it successfully. We have not the exact formu- 
la for it, but do know in a general way how it is made 
and are glad to pass this information on. We believe 
that this candy contains approximately equal parts of 
sugar and corn syrup, or its equivalent in rice syrup. 
Using the smallest possible amount of water, the batch 
is cooked to approximately 260° F. After the cooking 
is finished and the batch has stopped boiling, add 1% 
lbs. of powdered gelatine that has been wet with 2 lbs. 
of water. This mixture is sufficient for 100 Ibs. of 
batch, and should be added after the batch has stopped 
boiling and stirred until it is dissolved. The candy is 
then poured on a cooler and when cool enough to 
handle shou!d be pulled until light. Flavor is added as 
wanted. It is then spun, cut, and wrapped. 


Machinery Inquiries 
Gladly Answered 


SUPPLIER’S COMMENT: “Thanks for en- 
closing copy of your letter received from the 
Candy Company. We are writing this company 
today concerning the wrapping of extension edge 
candy boxes. Your cooperation is indeed appre- 
ciated.”—Chicago. 


Submits Chocolates to Candy Clinic 


GENTLEMEN: We are sending today via par- 
cel post a one-pound and a half-pound package of 
our chocolates that retail for 80c per pound. 

We have read with interest your various analysis 
and feel that we will benefit greatly by having these 
packages of ours put through your clinic. 
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BUTTER is 
a delicious flavor 
in candies, yet it is 
expensive to use. 





such 


BUTTER AROMA 


is stable 
is concentrated 
is economical 


IMITATION 


A True Schimmel Product 


SCHIMMEL & CO., Inc. 


60! West 26th Street ° New York, N. Y. 


822 San Julian Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 











We understand that this service is free to your 
subscribers.—New Jersey. 

REPLY: Yes, this service is free of charge to our 
readers. This is part of our service. 


Package Clinic Choice Confirmed 


GENTLEMEN: We are pleased to learn that 
our package has been selected by your Packaging 
Board as one of the outstanding packages in your 
last Clinic. 

We have felt that, in creating this package, it 
would be possible to secure fuller display from the 
retailer, and we find in checking on the territory 
that this is proving true. 
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We are anxiously awaiting a full report in your 
November issue.—lIllinois Manufacturer. 
REPLY: The Packaging Clinic has on its Board 


‘ merchandising and packaging men of outstanding abil- 


ity, which is verified by their awarding recognition to 
packages which are actually good sellers. We shall be 
glad to hear from you again. 


Likes “Who's Who” Feature 


COMMENT: “I particularly like the manner in 
which your “Who’s Who” sketches are presented.” 
—Illinois Manufacturer. 

Editor’s Note: We also enjoy fostering the idea of 
getting better acquainted with leaders of the industry. 
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CONSULTANTS 


@ SCHWARZ 


LABORATORIES, INC. 


ANALYSTS 


Specialists in the 
Chemistry of 
Cacao Products 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


@ LIPEOMETER 


for determining Cocoa Butter 


SCHWARZ LABORATORIES, 


202 EAST 44TH ST. - - 


INC, 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 

















for 
PECTIN CANDIES 


COMPLETE- READY TO USE 


SPEAS MFG. CO.--K.C.MO. 
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Another Machinery Inquiry 


INQUIRY: “Ina recent issue of yours there is a 
report of a discussion on the prevention of foreign 
substances from entering candy. Reading through 
this report there are two items which would appear 
to be of extreme interest to us. We should like to 
know whether you would be prepared to put us in 
touch with the people who manufacture the ap- 
paratus indicated. If you could give us the names 
and addresses of the firms in question, we would 
undertake to communicate with them direct, men- 
tioning your paper as initiating the interest.”— 
England. 

REPLY: The name of the manufacturer is 
We commend you, as a worthy example 
to others, for your thoughtfulness in mentioning 
The MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER. 


Fudge and Butterscotch Formulas 


INQUIRY: “I wish to add Fudge to my line of 
taffy, which I market on a large scale. May I ask 
that you be good enough to supply me with a good 
and tried commercial formula, also one for making 
Butterscotch.”—Costa Rica. 

REPLY: We are very glad to print the fol- 
lowing formulas: 

HOME-MADE FUDGE 

112 lbs. corn syrup 

90 lbs. granulated sugar 

90 lbs. brown sugar 

60 Ibs. condensed milk 
100 Ibs. fondant 

10 lbs. egg product 

9 ozs. vanilla 

1 Ib. table salt 


Method: Cook'the batch to 244° F. Set off the 
fire and stir in the fondant. Then add the egg prod- 
uct, and flavor with vanilla. This should be poured 
out on an oiled or heavy wax paper. This batch if 
handled right should be very satisfactory. Do not 
pour out until it becomes fairly cool but not cold. 
Neither should it be poured out too hot, as it will 
show white spots if poured too hot. 

BUTTERSCOTCH 
Ibs. white sugar 
lbs. brown sugar 
Ibs. corn syrup 
3 gallons cream or 6 Ibs. cream powder 
3 Ibs. dairy butter 
3% lbs. coconut butter 
4 |b. salt 
Ibs. honey 
ozs. vanilla 

Method: Cook either low for wrapping as a 
chewy piece or higher to sell as a piece for break- 
ing up or to cut with roll cutter for bars, pans or 
squares. 


24 
24 
24 
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Candy Clinic Service Appreciated 


COMMENT: “Thank you very kindly for bring- 
ing to our attention the information about our can: 
dies as among the best in your Candy Clinic for 
1935. It was mighty pleasing to us.”—Missouri 
Manufacturer. 

EDITOR’S NOTE: Any concern is privileged 
to submit its products to the Candy Clinic for anal- 
ysis. But the kinds submitted should be in accord- 

THE 
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Candy Firms Exhibit 
At Chicago Retail Drug Show 


AMONG exhibitors at the pre-Christmas show of the 
Chicago Retail Druggists’ Assn., held at the Sherman Hotel, 
November 3 to 5, were three of Chicago’s large candy man- 
ufacturers. 

Bunte Brothers occupied a large space displaying an ex- 
tensive variety of confections, including bars, bulk items 
and package goods. Several high quality bulk numbers 
which offered a good profit to the retailer were given much 
attention in the beautiful booth. City Sales Manager God- 
frey was in charge. 

Mars, Inc., displayed their line of high quality bars and 
featured their new bar called “Forever Yours.” This 
originally was the vanilla “Milky Way.” The item has a new 
name and wrap in order to aid consumer identification. Mr. 
Malmberg, in charge, said that over one million boxes of 
the new bar had been sold in its first three weeks. Minia- 
ture samples of Mars’ Bars were given to visitors by a 
pretty girl attending. 

Curtiss Candy Company exhibited its Baby Ruth and 
other bars and also featured the N.R.G. Dextrose Tablets. 
Considerable display matter featuring the use of dextrose 
in Curtiss candies was displayed. Samples were also given 
to customers. 


Schrafft Stages Regional Exhibits 


W. F. SCHRAFFT & SONS, Corporation, Boston, held 
a convention of their jobbing representatives at the Palmer 
House, October 20. J. M. Gleason, Vice President in charge 
of sales, presided over the gathering of approximately 100 
wholesalers from surrounding cities. Among those assisting 
Mr. Gleason were H. H. Sprague, assistant director of sales, 
J. P. Sheridan of Wilmette, Ill; J. P. Sheridan, Jr., also 
on the sales staff; Paul H. Herrick of Kenosha, Wis., and 
L. L. Layson of Kansas City. Schrafft & Sons Displayed 
were all of Schrafft’s latest packaged confections, including 
their Hallowe’en, Christmas, and St. Valentine lines. 





“Many of the 100% failures of the depression period have 
been 75% due to 50% effort.” 





“Many troubles are laid to bad luck—when they ought to 
be laid to bad judgment.” 





A. S. Klein, Jr., Is Tragedy Victim 


ALBERT S. KLEIN, JR., Vice President of the Walter 
Birk Candy Company, Chicago, was instantly killed in an 
automobile accident on Saturday, October 31. He was 
enroute to the Notre Dame-Ohio State football game at 
South Bend, Indiana. 

Mr. Klein, a Princeton graduate, was forty-one years 
of age, and was connected with The Walter Birk Candy 
Company since 1924. He was a member of the Univer- 
sity Club, Chicago Athletic Club and Knollwood Country 
Club. 

His loss is deeply mourned by his mother and other 
members of his family, as well as by his associates and 
employees at the factory, and his many friends throughout 
the country. 


Death Takes Four W. C. S. A. Members Recently 


FOUR members have passed from the ranks of the 
Western Confectionery Salesmen’s Association during the 
past several weeks, according to a report from George 
Burleson, Secretary of the association. A memoriam for 
these and other members who have died during the year 
will be observed at the Annual Convention at the La Salle 
Hotel, Chicago, December 15-17. All of the following 
were members of the W. C. S. A.: 

D. B. Erminger, Chicago, who has long been identified 
with the candy industry, died in October. He had worked 
with machinery manufacturers and in recent years as a 
salesman for confectionery concerns. 

Joseph G. Dreibus, Chicago, for 40 years associated with 
Goelitz Confectionery Company. North Chicago, and at one 
time owner of Dreibus-Heim Co., Chicago, died Novem- 
ber 5 at the age of 79. 

W. H. Luecke, sales representative for Peerless Confec- 
tion Company, Chicago, passed away last month. 

C. W. Mahoney, Detroit, a broker in that city, died 
recently. 
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85 YEARS OF QUALITY 





AUHNOTAMN 


A standard bearer of quality to 
the Candy Industry. Diligent 
research and years of practical 
experience with an ear to the 
ground for future trends, has 
made the house of Kohnstamm 
the goal of those seeking qual- 
ity, dependability, and service. 
In line with past accomplish- 
ments we are proud to add three 
new members to our distin- 
guished family of fine flavors: 


BUTTERSCOTCE 
RUM & BUTTEF 
PINEAPPLE 


H. KOHNSTAMM & CO., INC. 


83-93 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK 
11-13 E. ILLINOIS ST., CHICAGO 
837 TRACTION AVENUE, LOS ANGELES 





THE FIRST PRODUCERS OF 
CERTIFIED FOOD COLORS 
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Kohnstamm 85th Anniversary 
Offers Booklets; Opens Boston Branch 


H. KOHNSTAMM & COMPANY of New York 
City and Chicago for their 85th anniversary have is- 
sued a booklet presenting the history of Certified 
Colors and information regarding the various prop- 
erties of certified colors, their preparation into solu- 
tion, causes for fading, and the legality of their use 
for food products. The booklets should prove helpful 
to all using food colors not only as a price list but 
for the valuable and interesting information that it 
gives. A Confectioners’ Price List on their line of At- 
las Flavors and Colors has also been issued in booklet 
form. 

The company has opened a service branch and ware- 
house at 11 Elkins Street, South Boston, Mass. Wayne 
Harrison, New England representative of the Kohn- 
stamm concern, will be in charge of the new branch. 


Fruit Crop Prospects 


THE outlook for the 1936 fruit crop in the United 
States, according to the Crop Reporting Board of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, based on the 
October Ist condition, is as follows: 

“The combined production of apples, peaches, pears, 
grapes, cherries, plums, apricots, and cranberries, as 
estimated for the 1936 season, is 26 per cent less than 
production in 1935, 5 per cent less than the small crops 
of 1934, and 22 per cent below the 5-year (1928-32) 
average production.” 


Clamp Stops Pipe Salih 


EASILY applied clamps for permanently stopping 
leaks in pipes, regardless of how large or small, 
whether high or low pressure, are in valuable use to- 
day—on pipe lines carrying air, gases, heavy or light 
liquids, solutions, etc. They are applied while pipe 
lines are in service except upon extremely high-pressure 
lines. 

The increasing demand for pipe clamps of this type. 
as well as the higher pressures being adopted in pipe 






































Skinner Clamp for permanently stopping pipe leaks. 


lines today, are responsible for the radically rede- 
signed pipe clamp illustrated, a product of the M. B. 
Skinner Co., 3563 W. Sample St., South Bend, Ind. 
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Scholtz Heads Cocoa Exchange 


CARLOS A. SCHOLTZ, former vice president of 
the N. Y. Cocoa Exchange, was elected President of 
that institution at the annual elections on Oct. 13th. 
Timothy J. Mahoney was elected vice-president to 
succeed Mr. Scholtz. George Hintz, the retiring presi- 











































CARLOS A. SCHOLTZ 


dent, was elected to the Board of Managers. Francis J. 
Ryan was re-elected treasurer. 

The following were elected to the Board of Mana- 
gers: W. Berry, C. H. Butcher, J. Coker, G. Hintz, 
I. H. Hirsch, W. J. Kibbe, H. T. McKee, R. S. 
Scarburgh and I. Witkin. 


Cocoa Market Continues Advance 


REPORTS of excellent consumption of chocolate 
products and a returning confidence in the price struc- 
ture of cocoa beans brought a sharp rally to the cocoa 
futures market the week ending November 6. Net 
gains for the week were 41 to 43 points. Momentum 
was given to the advance by the general commodity 
rally that followed the election. Brokers reported that 
last week the leadership in the advance had shifted 
from London to New York. In the previous months 
of the major cocoa advance, the New York market had 
followed London. 

The statistical outlook was somewhat improved by 
the Gold Coast Government estimate that the main 
Accra crop would be 240,000 and possibly lower com- 
pared with a 250,000-ton main crop last season. New 
York warehouse stocks declined 3,000 bags during 
the week, bringing the total down to 695,989 bags 
compared with 787,031 bags at this time last year. 







Chocolate Business Grows in Netherland, India 


ONE of the two chocolate factories in Netherland India, 
located at Bandoeng, Java, has just moved into larger 
quarters, reporting that the volume of local orders made 
this move necessary. New machinery has been ordered 
from Europe and the native workers in the plant now 
number 100. 


Most of the chocolate now consumed in Netherland 
India is imported from the Netherlands, Great Britain, Bel- 
gium and Japan, with the Netherlands supplying over half 
of the local demand. 
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Sugar Beet Crop 
Largest Since 1930 


THE sugar beet crop for 1936 is the largest crop 
since 1930, with the single exception of the record 
crop harvested in 1933, according to the Department 
of Agriculture. While nearly all of the important 
sugar beet producing states are showing substan- 
tial increases in beet production this year as com- 
pared with 1935, Colorado and California taken to- 
gether are contributing two-thirds of the total in- 
crease. With production of 9,241,000 tons of beets, 
and a sugar extraction as good as that obtained in 
1935, a sugar production from this season’s crop 
approximating 1,386,000 short tons is indicated in 
comparison with 1,185,000 tons produced last year. 


Sugar Exports Drop 45.9°/, 


Refined sugar exports by the United States during 
the first nine months of this year totaled 39,483 long 
tons, as contrasted with 72,989 tons during the similar 
period last year, a decrease of 33,506 tons, or approxi- 
mately 45.9 per cent, according to Lamborn & 
Company. 


Sugar Distribution January-September 
DISTRIBUTION of sugar in the United States 

during the first nine months of 1936, January to 

September, inclusive, totaled 4,509,978 long tons, raw 


POWDERED SUGAR 


value, as compared with 4,596,683 tons during the 
corresponding period last year, a decrease of 86,705 
tons, or approximately 1.9 per cent according to Lam- 
born & Company. 


Cane sugar distribution (including foreign and in- 
sular white sugars) amounted to 3,653,170 tons, an 
increase of one-half per cent. Beet sugar distribution 
totaled 856,808 long tons, a decrease of approximately 
10.9 per cent. 


Fritzsche Head Returns from Europe 
RETURNING TO New York last month, F. H. 


Leonhardt, President of Fritzsche Brothers, Inc., 
completed a European trip begun last June. He was 
accompanied on his return by his wife and daughter, 
and by Dr. Ernest S. Guenther, Chief of the firm’s 
Research Division, whom he had previously joined in 
Southern France. 

In the course of his trip, Mr. Leonhardt visited ten 
different countries. Traveling almost entirely by air- 
plane and automobile, he was able to cover most of 
the important European centers and observe conditions 
at close range. One of the most striking contrasts, ac- 
cording to Mr. Leonhardt, is the lower standard of 
living of the average European as compared with that 
enjoyed in the United States. Similarly, the buying 
power abroad compared with ours is extremely lim- 
ited. As a consequence, every nation in Europe would 
welcome an opportunity to sell or dump its goods on 
the American markets. 


COSTS REDUCED! 


If you use 300 lbs. or more of powdered sugar per 
day, do not fail to fill in and return the coupon. U S E C O U PO N 
and send % lb. of your pow- 
dered sugar for Mesh 
Analysis. No obliga- 


No Cost. 


If you now grind your own powdered sugar, 
vou should investigate the possibilities of 
savings with the Mikro-Pulverizer. Most 
every large sugar refinery, chocolate manu- 
facturer and baking company now use 
Mikro-Pulverizers. They can tell you why 
the Mikro replaced their other types of 
pulverizers. The Mikro will pay for itself. 


tion. 


If you now purchase your powdered sugar, 
you can not only save money with the 
Mikro, but you also are assured of a depend- 
able supply of fresh, fluffy, finely powdered 
sugar at all times. 


PULVERIZING MACHINERY COMPANY 
127 VALLEY ROAD 


ROSELLE PARK NEW JERSEY $s s 
- & 
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Sarco Temperature Control Valve 
Also a New Thermostatic Trap 


SARCO COMPANY, INC., New York City, an- 
nounces a new temperature control valve for jacketed 
kettles, open or closed tanks and other steam heated 
process equipment. This new valve is operated by 
liquid expansion and will be known as the “Thermo- 
ton.” It is intended to provide approximate tempera- 
ture control by automatically varying the flow of steam 
to the heating coi! or jacket. 


Why Not Entrust Your 
AIR CONDITIONING 


Problems 


this season to those specializing in 
this type of work for the candy in- 
dustry. 


Progressive manufacturing confec- 
tioners are right now modernizing 
their plants to serve their customers 
better, to meet competition more 
easily and to reduce their manufac- 
turing costs. 


One form of Thermoton is shown in the illustration. 
3y using the key adjustment provided, the Thermoton 
can be set to feed just the desired amount of steam. 
Thermotons can also be used on steam outlets in place 
of ordinary steam traps. They can be adjusted to dis- 
charge the condensate at any temperature desired, down 
to 90° F. In this way—they hold back part of the con- 
densation, thus acting as low cost temperature regu- 
lators. 


Recommendations and_ estimates 
given without obligation. Circulars 
on “LUSTR-KOOLD” CHOC- 
OLATE COOLING CONVEYORS, 
“ECONOMY” AIR CONDITION- 
ERS and ECONOMY “BELT 
TURN” mailed upon request. 


Economy EQuipMeNnt CoMPANY 
538 Pershing Rd. Chicago, Ill. 


John Sheffman Bakers Service Co. 
152 W. 42nd St. 507 E. 3rd St. 
New York, N. Y. Los Angeles, Calif. 














MAXIMUM 
Capacity 900 Ibs. 


Form 6- Style R-Twin Puller 


@ Minimum capacity 15 
Ibs. on each set of 
arms. Pulls either hard- 
boiled or soft - boiled 
goods. 


@ Can be used for 2 
batches at once—either 
the same or different 
colors or flavors. 


REBUILT 
MACHINES 
AVAILABLE 


Form 6—Style R Special low prices 
TWIN PULLER for all sizes and 


styles. Write for in- 
eres 20 oe Ibs. formation and prices. 

















Sarco Company, Inc., also have just placed on the 














DISPLAY PULLER 
5 to 10 Ibs. per batch 
FORM O — STYLE A 


@ Excellent for demonstra- 
tion purposes. It is very 
attractive, nicely finished 
has an aluminum base and 
nickel trimmings. Motor 
driven. 





Other sizeg and styles— 
capacities from 5 lbs. to 
300 lbs. per batch. Write 
for complete description 
and prices. 











@ All replacement parts in 
stock for immediate delivery. 


THE ORIGINAL CANDY PULLER 


HILDRETH PULLING MACHINE CO. 
153 Crosby Street 


New York, N. Y. 
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market the new multiple bellows thermostatic trap illus- 


trated. It is intended for use in removing condensate 
from large steam coils or jackets, requiring consider- 
able capacity. This makes available for large units the 
thermostatic principle for which the makers claim im- 
portant economies in steam consumption. 


Blanke-Baer Brazil Nut I. C. Mix 

BLANKE-BAER EXTRACT & PRESERVING 
CO., St. Louis, Mo., after a long period of experi- 
ment have announced two new commercial mixes 
for Brazil Nut ice cream. The new mixes which 
were backed by suitable retail display matter were 
featured in the company’s Ortober offerings to 
manufacturers. 
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George H. Bunton Elected President 
New England Confectioners’ Club 


GEORGE H. BUNTON, of the George Close Co., 
Cambridge, Mass., was elected President of the New 
England Confectioners’ Club at its Annual Meeting 
held October 21 at the Copely Plaza Hotel, Boston. 
Mr. Bunton succeeds Henry B. Fisher, of the Durand 
Company, who completed a two-year term of office. 

This was the 162nd meeting of the Club. 

As a token of esteem for long service rendered, a 
radio was presented to George B. Farrington, of 
Salem, who had been the Club’s Secretary for the past 
38 years. Milton H. Brown, Credit Manager of the 
New England Confectionery Co., Cambridge, suc- 
ceeds Mr. Farrington as Secretary. 

The newly elected officers of the Club are as follows: 

President—George H. Bunton, of George Close 
Company, Cambridge; Vice Pres.—Raymond C. Ful- 
ler, Page & Shaw Company, Cambridge; Treasurer 
—Fred H. Dow, Cambridge; Secretary—Milton H. 
Brown, of New England Confectionery Co., Cam- 
bridge. 

Executive Committee: Charles A. Briggs, of C. A. 
Briggs Co., Cambridge; Philip M. Clarke, of New 
England Confectionery Co., Cambridge; Peter Sten- 
gel, of Stengel & Company, Boston, Mass. 


Associated Retail Confectioners 
Adding New Members 


THE Associated Retail Confectioners of the United 
States are now engaged in membership activities, and 
in connection with it they have published a new pam- 
phlet outlining the purposes of the Association and 
value of its services to the members. 

The booklet includes a brief history and chronology 
of the Association, a resume of the legal service to 
members, purposes and results of its conventions, and 
offers a merchandising service. The names and ad- 
dresses of the officers are also included. 

Application blanks for membership are sent with the 
booklet. It is issued through the office of W. D. Blat- 
ner, Secretary, 35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois. 


Western Salesmen to Meet 
December 15-17 at Chicago 


THE Western Confectionery Salesmen’s Ass’n will 
hold their 22nd annual convention at the Hotel LaSalle, 
Chicago, December 15 to 17, inclusive. 

Complete plans for the convention have not been re- 
ported as yet. There will be the usual luncheon to 
manufacturers on Tuesday, December 15, and prob- 
ably some sort of a stag entertainment for the boys 
on the same evening at the hotel, announced R. E. 
Burleson, Secretary of the Association. Up to date, 
the Wednesday evening program will be taken care of 
by a Ladies’ Committee. There will be daily meetings 
with discussions of various subjects. The meetings 
will close with the usual dinner dance on Thursday 
evening, December 17. 

Net profit of Sears, Roebuck & Co. for the first six 
periods of its fiscal year, beginning Jan. 30, 1936, and 
ending July 16, last, totaled $15,248,636 compared with 
$9,071,071 in the corresponding period of last year. It 
is reported that this is the largest profit for the period 
in the history of the company. Net profit this year was 
equal to 5.8 cents on each dollar of sales compared with 
4.2 cents on each dollar in 1935. 
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Are You Looking Over 


Someone’s Shoulder? 


N Fic TURING 
Ny ni rIONER 





Is One Copy Enough? 


@ One copy of the industry’s only special- 
ized, technical magazine on information 
and news of interest to the manufacturer 
is enough for one person, yes . . . but 
not for the major executives of the plant. 
Presidents, buyers, sales managers, su- 
perintendents and their assistants should 
all have personal copies of their own. 
When somebody wishes to borrow your 
copy—don’t take a chance on not having 
it returned. Instead refer him to the 
subscription department of The MaNnu- 
UFACTURING CONFECTIONER. You'll be 
doing him a favor! 


Has Your Subscription Expired? 


@ If it has, you’d better renew it now, so 
you will be sure to get the MANTFACTUR- 
ING CONFECTIONER every month. Other- 
wise you might miss some information 
of particular value to you. Just send in 
the coupon below, today! 


Are You Keeping Up on 
Industry Developments? 


@ Production methods, materials, equip- 
ment, plant operations, packaging, distri- 
bution, sales, merchandising, industry 
news and developments in each special- 
ized phase of interest to manufacturers 
—these and other subjects of importance 
enable you to keep up on industry devel- 
opments thru the monthly issues of The 
MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER. 


Enter your subscription now! 
The MANUPACTURING @onrectioner Pus. Co. 
400 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill 


Please enter my subscription as indicated— 
1 year, $3.00 1) 2 years, $5.00 () Canadian, $3.00 [FJ 
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FRITSCHE BROTHERS’ NOVEMBER, 1936, 
WHOLESALE PRICE LIST.—Issued by Fritsche Broth- 
ers, Inc., New York City. 

ATLAS FOOD COLOR GUIDE AND PRICE LIST 
—An 85th Anniversary booklet presenting the history of 
Certified colors and containing information regarding the 
various properties of certified colors, their preparation into 
solution, causes of fading and the legality of their use for 
food products. Issued by H. Kohnstamm & Co., Inc., New 
York City and Chicago. 

H. KOHNSTAMM & CO., INC.—CONFECTION- 
ERS’ WHOLESALE PRICE LIST.—Issued by H. 
Kohnstamm & Co., Inc., New York City. 


MAGNUS, MABEE & REYNARD SEPTEMBER- 
OCTOBER, 1936 CATALOGUE.—Issued by Magnus, 
Mabee & Reynard, Inc., New York City. 


THE GRAHAM VARIABLE SPEED TRANSMIS- 
SION—No. 302.—A bulletin describing and illustrating the 
Graham variable speed transmission. Issued by Graham 
Transmissions, Springfield, Vermont. 


WHAT’S GOING ON BEHIND YOUR BACK?— 
pamphlet containing illustrations of package machines. 
manufactured by Package Machinery Company, and also a 
partial list of the many well-known firms that use these ma- 
chines. Issued by Package Machinery Company, Spring- 
field, Massachusetts. 

CORNELL ROLLING DOORS.—An eight-page cata- 
log on rolling doors and shutters, hand and motor operated. 
It gives description of types, illustrations, and photographs 
of steel and bronze doors in place. Issued by Cornell 


Iron Works, Inc., Long Island City, N. Y. 


THE FOOD INDUSTRY.—A guidebook of all govern- 
ment sources of help to the Food Industry. 10c each. 
“eo by the Department of Commerce, Washington, 
ss Hie we 

MODERN FOOD MERCHANDISING.—A book which 
discusses the new food merchandising trend and impor- 
tant problems of the retail food dealer. It stresses the 
importance of equipment and store lay-out for efficiency. 
Issued by C. V. Hill & Co., Trenton, New Jersey. 


MATERIALS HANDLING EQUIPMENT No. 506.— 
A small illustrated folder of new designed portable cranes, 
hand and electric powered, with either revolving base, tele- 
scopic or hinged frame, for shop, factory, warehouse and 
general utility to pile or service products or materials of 
many kinds. Issued by Lewis-Shepard Company, Mate- 
rials Handling Equipment Engineers, Watertown, Mass. 

DATA ON CONTROLLED VIBRATION AND 
SCREENING EFFICIENCY.—A new book containing 32 
pages of data on the use of screens in various industries 
and general field practice. Issued by Productive Equip- 
ment Corp., Chicago, IIl. 

VALUE OF PAPER LACQUER.—A portfolio demon- 
strating the value of paper lacquer for protecting and en- 
hancing the beauty of fine color work. Issued by Maas & 
Waldstein Company, Newark, New Jersey. 

MARKETS AND MEN-—A study of artificial control 
schemes in some primary industries, by J. W. F. Rowe. 
Issued by The Macmillan Company, New York City. 
































Great Britain Short Almonds, Too 


BECAUSE of the shortage of almond shipments from 
Spain, occasioned by the civil war in that country, stocks of 
these nuts in England are low and dwindling. Shipments 
from Italy have not been resumed after the termination of 
the League of Nation sanctions, and this fact serves to 
accentuate the shortage. The price of Spanish almonds, 
when obtainable, is about double what it was a year ago, 
while Italian almond prices are up 80 per cent and Jordan 
(Palestine) almonds have increased a third, according to 
Trade Commissioner O. S Watson of London. 
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New Definitions for Egg Products 


THE Department of Agriculture has approved the 
following definitions recommended by the Food Stand- 
ards Committee. 

1. Liquid Eggs, Mixed Eggs. The product obtained 
by separating the edible portion of eggs from the shells. 
It is an intimate mixture of the whites and yolks in 
their natural proportions. 

2. Frozen Eggs. The solidified product obtained by 
quickly and completely freezing liquid eggs. 

3. Dried Eggs. The product obtained by evaporat- 
ing the water from liquid eggs. It contains not more 
than 7 per cent of moisture. 

4. Egg Yolk. The product obtained by removing the 
whites from the yolks in the commercial process of 
egg-breaking. It contains not more than 12 per cent by 
weight of adhering white. 

5. Frozen Egg Yolk. The solidified product obtained 
by quickly and completely freezing egg yolk. 

6. Dried Egg Yolk. The product obtained by evap- 
orating the water from egg yolk. It contains more than 
5 per cent of moisture. 


Vitamins in Candies 
Being Given Increasing Attention 


VITAMINS are commanding definite attention in 
the new products devartments of a number of leading 
candy manufacturers today. The recently isolated 
Vitamin B 1, the nerve-building Vitamin, and Vitamin 
C, the anti-scurvy and anti- rickets Vitamin, are re- 
ceiving careful consideration. .Both, being water solu- 
ble, reasonably stable under moderate cooking tempera- 
tures, and of especial value in children’s diets, have 
possibilities of being incorporated into low temperature 
gum and bar goods. 

Some use is already being made of Vitamin A in 
cough drops and other medicated candies, and Vitamin 
D is finding much wider employment in bar goods. 

While producers of Vitamin B 1 and C are not 
yet manufacturing on a large scale, early investigations 
show that the costs of incorporating Vitamins in 
quality candies will not be at all prohibitive. 


Guide Book on Food Industry 


The Food Industry is the title of the Market Re- 
search Series No. 10.3, prepared by the Foodstuffs 
Division and the Market Research, Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce. The study contains much 
information concerning the historical background of 
the food and kindred products industry, statistics re- 
cording the present status and recent trends of the 
industry, channels of distribution of food products, 
sources of data of value to the industry, a bibliography 
of 200 food books and magazines, a list of 300 national 
and interstate trade associations in the food and kin- 
dred products industry, a trade association index and, 
as a special feature, a partial list of 100 trade associ- 
ations in the alcoholic beverages industry. 


Italian Walnut Crop Small 


THE Italian walnut crop this year in the provinces of 
Naples and Avellino, the Department of Campania has now 
estimated to be very small, about half of normal. The 
quality of the nuts is appreciably below the standard of last 
year. The market has been dull during the last 4 weeks 
because of the competition of Rumanian walnuts, of which 
there was an exceptionally large crop this year, offered for 
export at prices much below the Italian quotations. 
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FOR almost four decades, the 
name Hooton has stood for choc- 


olate coatings of excellence. During 
this period, Hooton standards have 
ever been keyed to meet the require- 
ments of the most exacting. It is be- 
cause they are such fine coatings to 
use that you will find them on so 
many covered pieces. Flavor, Color, 
Smoothness, Uniformity—you get 
all the things that count when you 
use Hooton’s Chocolate Coatings. 
The thing to do today... now... is 
to write for samples and complete 
particulars. 


HOOTON 


CHOCOLATE CO. 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
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‘Very Best’’ Belting and Specialties 
for the Candy Manufacturer 


ERY EST 
oss ELTING 


Spesial Glazed Enrober Belts in either 
single or double texture—white or black 
finish. 

Enrober Feed and Delivery Belts—sewed 
on the bias—especially constructed. 

Batch Roller Belts made of tubular wov- 
en material—edges reinforced and bound— 
with either tape or leather. 

Caramel Cutter Boards—improved con- 


struction—longer life. 


V. B. Products Mean Improved Construction 
and Longer Life at No Higher Prices 


VOSS BELTING & SPECIALTY CO. 


1750-1756 Berwyn Ave. Chicago, Ill. 


N 
i 


Behind that name stands 
a full century of service to 
MANUFACTURERS of CHOCOLATE. 
H# is a _ positive guarantee that 
machinery and equipment bearing 
the LEHMANN trade mark are 
the very finest that human skill 
and engineering ability can produce. 


Let LEHMANN Engineers 
solve your equipment problem. 


* 
J. M. LEHMANN CO., INC. 


Established 1834 
250 W. Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
PLANT: LYNDHURST, N. J. 
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New York Credit Group 
Makes Favorable Progress 


THE Credit Group of the Association of Manu- 
facturers of Confectionery and Chocolate of the State 
of New York, inaugurated through Dun and Brad- 
street, met November 10 at the Headquarters of the 
State Association in the Pennsylvania Hotel, New 
York City. 

This Group has taken in the states of Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, Delaware, and District of Columbia. All 
these states are covered by the Credit Committee, with 
the co-operation of Dun and Bradstreet. 

Thirty manufacturers participate. Each member 
sends in, five days prior to the meeting, the names of 
two accounts he would like to have brought up for 
discussion at the next meeting. Information regard- 
ing the firms mentioned for discussion is brought up 
to date through the facilities and co-operation of Dun 
and Bradstreet, and all facts pertaining to these ac- 
counts are brought out during these meetings. 

Approximately fifty names were up for discussion at 
the last meeting. 

The work of this Group is receiving considerable 
favorable comment, and the enthusiasm and co-opera- 
tion shown cannot be better described than to mention 
the fact that they sometimes have to adjourn their 
meetings to the Conference Rooms of the Hotel. W. C. 
Kimberly, secretary of the Association, says that if 
they continue to grow, it will be necessary for them to 
avail themselves of one of the Ball Rooms. 

Meetings are held by the Credit Group the second 
Tuesday of each month. 











Statement of the Ownership, Manag t, Circulati Ete., 
Required by the Act of Congress of August 24, 1912, 
of The Manufacturing Confectioner, published monthly at Chicago, 
Ill., for October 1, 1936. 

State of Illinois, County of Cook, ss.—Before me, a notary pub- 
tic in and for the state and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
Mrs. Earl R. Allured, who, having been duly sworn according to 
law, deposes and says that she is the publisher of The Manufactur- 
ing Confectioner, and that the following is, to the best of her know!- 
edge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, management 
(and if a daily paper, the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid pub- 
lication for the date shown in the above caption, required by the 
Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 443, Postal Laws and 
Regulations, printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 1: That 
the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing editor 
and business manager are: 

Name of publisher—Mrs. Earl R. Allured, 
St., Chicago, Ill. Publisher and Business Manager, 
Allured. Editor—N. I. Gage. 

2. That the owners are: The Manufacturing Confectionery Pub- 
lishing Company; Mrs. Earl R. Allured, Chicago, Ill.; Mrs. Adolph 
Goelitz, Deerfield, Ill, 

8. That the known bondholders, mortgagees and other security 
holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of 
bonds, mortgages or other securities are: None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of 
the owners, stockholders and security holders, if any, contain not 
only the list of stockholders and security holders as they appear 
upon the books of the company but also, in cases where the stock- 
holder or security holder appears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the namg of the per 
son or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also 
that the said two paragraphs contain statements embracing af- 
fiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and con 
ditions under which stockholders and security holders who do not 
appear upon the books of the company az trustees. hold stock and 
securities in a capacity other than a bona Mle owner; and thie 
affiant has no reason to believe that any other person, association 
or corporation has any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, 
bonds, or other securities than as so stated by him. 

MRS. EARL R. ALLURED, Publisher. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 17th day of October 
1936. M. H. HALLAHORN. 





Madison 
Earl R. 


400 West 
Mrs. 
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CONFECTIONERS’ BRIEFS 





Paul Allman, formerly sales manager of the Marshmallow 
Division of Shotwell’s, Chicago, is now assisting in sales 
activities in both the Cracker Jack and Angelus Campfire 
companies. 


A. J. DuBois is back at Cracker Jack on sales promotion 
and advertising activities. Mr. DuBois has most recently 
been with A. E. Staley Company, Decatur, L[ilinois. 


The Chocolate Products Co., of Chicago, has had plans 
drawn and work has just started on a $50,000 two story 
addition to its plant at 415 Beethoven Place. In order to 
match the new unit a front of cast stone and black trim 
will be installed. 


Mrs. Page’s Candy Shop, Inc., Chicago, has leased the 
store at 2137 Milwaukee Ave., in the Congress Theatre 
building and will soon be open for business. The company 
is now operating ten units. 


Charles Ray is no longer at Steven Candy Kitchens, Chi- 
cago, as sales manager. 


Jack Terrill has left Overland Candy Company, Chicago. 


Thomas M. Manchester has become president of Union 
Biscuit Co., St. Louis, Mo., to replace the late Harry 
Stegall. 

Mario A. Gianini is no longer with Novia Candy Com- 
pany, Brooklyn. Mr. LaMar, formerly at Rigney Products 
Corp., Brooklyn, is now superintendent at Novia. 


Rose Ross, 355 West 8 th Street, New York City, is 
planning to establish a small retail store. 


It is reported that Major M. Dallas Speer of Curtiss 
Candy Co., Chicago, is recovering from injuries received 
in a recent automobile accident. 


Frank P. Ziegler, President of George Ziegler Company, 
Milwaukee, Wis., recently celebrated his 80th birthday with 
the employees of the company. The firm is also celebrat- 
ing its Diamond Anniversary this year—75 years since its 
founding. 


Elmer Candy Company, Inc., New Orleans, Louisiana, 
are enjoying wide distribution in the south with their box 
chocolates and general line of confectionery. 


Pravata Candy Co., New Orleans, La., are doing quite a 
business on penny and five cent goods. In their candies 
they use the fresh coconut and all candies are hand 
wrapped. 


Williams-Graham Co., Oklahoma City, is reported to 
have made remarkable strides during the past four years 
since its origin. 

Joseph Bard, President of Bard & Margolies, Brooklyn, 
metropolitan New York’s largest candy jobbers, on his 
fiftieth birthday was recently honored by a testimonial 
dinner. Among the 300 who attended were George H. 
Williamson, William F. Heide, Samuel D. Fried and his 
partner, Israel Margolies. Emanuel H. Schwartz, sales 
manager of Bard & Margolies, served as_ toastmaster. 
Many fine tributes were paid Mr. Bard for his support of 
various charitable institutions. 


Wallace-Leitzinger-Schaub Candy Co., Madison. Wis, 
have formed a manufacturing business with 120 shares at 
$100 each. F. H. Schaub, C. T. Wallace and L. Leitzinger 
are the owners. 


The Independent Grocers Alliance, composed of thou- 
sands of independent merchants, plans to treble its news- 
paper advertising in dailies and weeklies, during the next 
ten years, according to an announcement by J. Frank 
Grimes, president and founder of the organization. 
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USE 
NULOMOLINE 


to check or prevent the 

toughening action on chew- 

ing candies when subjected 
to winter temperatures. 


THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE 


for QUALITY 


THE NULOMOLINE COMPANY 
Manufacturers of Standardized Invert Sugars 
120 Wall Street New York 
Western Office: 333 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 











Many prefer maple if it is really 
good maple. MM&R Imitation Maple 
concrete flavor is non-alcoholic 
and easily worked into candy 
batches with uniformly fine results. 


Also Imitation Maple Flavor MM&R. 
Alcoholic. 


Oil Bitter Almonds, 
free from Prussic Acid, 
in one kilo bottles. 


Burnt Almond Flavor MM&R. 


Ask for | oz. working sample 


MAGNUS, MABEE & REYNARD, Inc. 
32 Cliff St.. New York 
Concentrated Candy Flavors 
Chicago—Philadelphia— Bost Mexico, D. F. 

















TARTARIC 
ACIO 


DERE CRYSTA 
GRANULAR 


CITRIC 
ACID 


POWDERED CRYSTAI 
GRANULAR 


soDIUM 
CITRATE 


PFIZER 
QUALITY 5 








$5% PER GALLON JAR 
FOB. ANY POINT IN U.S.A. 


ORDER FROM YOUR LOCAL vOSBER 
On DIRECT FROM 


™ FERBO CO. 
BAYONNE NJ. 
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Reprints... 


of articles appearing in The MANUFACTURING 
CONFECTIONER snay be obtained in quantities of 
100 or more for the cost of printing. Useful for 
mailing to your customer list, or any others whom 
you may wish to interest in the subject covered. 
Write for prices to: 


THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER 
400 W. 


Madison St. 


Chicago, IIl. 








| 
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Helen Harrison Candies, Inc., 
Formed in Chicago 


THE Helen Harrison Candies, Inc., a new firm at 325 
N. Wells Street, Chicago, has just been formed, headed 
by M. E. Hanson, president. The company, which expects 
to be in operation by the first of December, will manufac- 
ture fancy package chocolates and package specialties, sell- 
ing at wholesale nationally. 

Mr. Hanson was for several years vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of Mrs. Steven’s Candy Kitchens, Chicago. 
He has been in the candy business since 1916. At one time 
he was candy buyer for the old Buck & Rayner Drug Co., 
Chicago. 

Walter E. Bothe is vice-president and sales manager of 
the new firm. He was also at Steven Candy Kitchens 
until about six months ago. Mr. Bothe formerly was 15 
years with Campbell-Holton, Wholesale Grocery Co., 
Bloomington, Ill. 


Baltimore Confectionery Clubs’ Banquet, Dec. 12 


ARRANGEMENTS are being completed for the Ninth 
Annual Stag Banquet, sponsored by the Confectionery 
Clubs of Baltimore, to be held at the Lord Baltimore 
Hotel, December 12, at 7:30 p. m., according to J. W. 
Winter, Banquet Chairman, and W. Joe Hoover, Chairman 
of the Publicity Committee. 

Last vear it was reported that 550 were present at the 
banquet. 


Wrigley Becudousts te Retailers 


THE first use of network broadcasting under commer- 
cial sponsorship for exclusive dealer promotion will be 
presented each Friday evening beginning November 9 in 
the new William Wrigley, Jr., Company program. Chew- 
ing gum sales will get only general treatment. Dealers 
throughout the country, whether handling confections, 
or furniture, will be invited to submit sales and promotion 
ideas to be presented on the broadcast. The Wrigley 
Company expects to profit from the good will created by 
discussing retailers’ problems. 








Add These to Your Library 


on Candy Information 


EPRINTS are available of the articles appearing in The 
MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER. Many of these are ob- 
tainable in booklet form. 

They compose a large portion of the current literature of the 
industry. “Many manufacturers find them suitable to accompany 
sales messages and also to add to their library of information 
on the candy and chocolate industries. 

Copies of the following are now available: 

“ADVENTURES IN COCONUT CANDIES,” including 
many formulas and suggestions for new pieces, by George A. 
Eddington, Superintendent, Hillman’s Candy Factory, Chicago, 
Ill.—5 cents each. 

“IMPROVED METHODS IN THE MANUFACTURE OF 
FONDANT GOODS,” by H. S. Payne and J. Hamilton, Carbo- 
hydrate Laboratory, Bureau of Chemistry, U. S. Dept. of Agri- 
culture.—20 cents each. 

“THE PRODUCTION MAN SPEAKS on FLAVOR 
QUALITY in CONFECTIONS,” by Otto Windt.—5 cents 
each. 

“THE HOW AND WHY OF A THOUSAND ACCI- 
DENTS IN CANDY FACTORIES,” by Joseph E. Magnus. 
—5 cents each. 

“STEAM JET REFRIGERATION AS APPLIED TO 
THE CANDY INDUSTRY,” by John R. Moore.—5 cents 
each. 

“WHEN THEORY MEETS PRACTICE — COCOA. 
— by Robert Whymper and C. P. Shillaber.—5 cents 
each. 

Also now available—“THE PROBLEM OF CHOCOLATE 
FAT-BLOOM,” a book by Robert Whymper, an international 
authority on chocolate manufacture.—$2.50 per copy. 


Send for your copies now! 


The Manufacturing Confectioner 
400 W. Madison Street Chicago, III. 
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EQUIPMENT 











Gelatine 


Where to Buy It 
for 
Marshmallows 
Biscuit Toppings 
Icings 
Crystal Gelatine Co. 
PEABODY, MASS. 


Branch Offices-Warehouses: 
New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
Chi lev 3 A 





Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle 








"1,000 Manufacturers Can't Be Wrong.” 

















The SIMPLEX VACUUM COOKER 


A revolution in the technique of 

cooking and cooling fondant, taf- 

fies, etc., as well as hard candies. 
Manufactured by 


VACUUM CANDY MACHINERY CO 


Distributed by 
SIMPLEX CONFECTIONERY MCHY. CO. 


Sole Agents 
15 Park Row New York 
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“ADVERTISED 
PRODUCTS 
MERIT 
CONFIDENCE” 


Confectionery manu- 
facturers will find it 
profitable to further 
acquaint themselves 
with the advantages 
offered by writing 
to the advertisers in 


THE 
MANUFACTURING 
CONFECTIONER 











The safe protective coating: 


STILLE-YOUNG 
CANDY GLAZE 


Guaranteed under * * 
Pure Food Regu/ations 
7 A 


== he=== 
ACME LINE 


® KETTLES 

® MIXERS 

® COOLING SLABS 

® PANS 

® CONTINUOUS 
COOKERS 

® MARSHMALLOW 
BEATERS 


DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR AND PRICES 
ON REQUEST 


ACHE COPPERSMITHING SEE" 


2535 Maypole Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 














SIMPLEX 
CHOCOLATE 


MOULDS 


Manufactured by 
“Walter” since 1866 


Scientifically designed to eliminate break- 
age. Best construction—easiest to mould. 
Higher finish to moulded chocolate. Excel- 
lent service. Attractive prices. Catalogue 
and prices cheerfully sent upon request. 


Simplex Confectionery Mchy. Co. 
Sole Agents 


15 Park Row New York, N. Y. 











FOR 


SLABBING PURPOSES 
KR EM OL 


OILS and GREASES 


TASTELESS — ODORLESS 
ALL GRADES 


Sherwood Petroleum Company, Inc. 


Bush Terminal Bidg. No. 1, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Refinery — Warren, Pa. 


Stocks Carried in Principal Cities 
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TRADE MARKS 
for 


Registration 


%* THE following list of trade-marks, pub- 
lished in the Patent Office Gazette for the 
past month, prior to registration, is reported 
to The Manufacturing Confectioner Publishing 
Co., by Mason, Fenwick & Lawrence, Patent 
and Trade-Mark Lawyers, Woodward Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

Manufacturers and dealers in candies, con- 
fecti y and baking products who feel that 
they would be damaged by the registration 
of any of these marks are permitted by law 
to file, within thirty days after publication of 
the marks, a formal notice of opposition. 





BABY ROSE MARIE and picture 
of Baby Rose Marie, chocolate bars, 
chewing gum, lollipops and candy. Use 
claimed since March 6, 1934, by Frank 
Mazetta, Grandwood, N. J. 


DEC-O-EAT, candy for decorating 
cakes, desserts, ice cream, etc. Use 
claimed since Oct. 15, 1935, by Floray 
Products, Inc., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


TAFFEE GIRAFFEE, candy. Use 
claimed since Nov. 1, 1935, by The 
Curtiss Candy Co., Chicago, Il. 

SEE’S and design, candy. Use 
claimed since Jan. 1, 1926, by See’s 
Candy Shops, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif. 


KINDERGARTEN, candy. Use 
claimed since October, 1890, by Bunte 
Bros., Chicago, II. 

PEP-UPPERS, candy. Use claimed 
since Dec. 10, 1935, by Brock Candy 
Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


BROWN BOMBER, chewing gum 


in form of statuette, made of paraffine 
and sugar, capable of being chewed. 
Use claimed since March 6, 1936, by 
Glenn Confections, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 


PEERLESS MAID, candy. Use 
claimed since Feb. 5, 1936, by Peerless 
Confection Co., Chicago, III. 


HEARTS ADRIFT and heart de- 
sign, chocolates. Use claimed since 
Feb. 10, 1936, by Edgar P. Lewis & 
Sons, Inc., doing business as Hearts 
Adrift Candies, Malden, Mass. 


TOP HAT, candied fruits, etc. Use 
claimed since Feb. 14, 1936, by King 
Fuller Co., Chicago, Il. 


STEPPIN’ HI, candy. Use claimed 
since Feb. 13, 1936, by Diament, Inc., 
Chicago, II. 


25 CARAT, candy. Use claimed 
since Feb. 15, 1935, by Charms Co., 
Bloomfield, N. J. 


SOYNUTS, nutlike edible product 
consisting of soy beans roasted in oil. 
Use claimed since Oct. 1, 1934, by Soy 
Bean Products Co., Chicago, IIl. 


BLONY and carton design, ae 
gum. Use claimed since Feb. 1, 1936, 
by Gum, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa,’ 
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SAF T POP, candy confection of 
the type employing handles and known 
as suckers or lollipops. Use claimed 
since April 3, 1935, by White House 
Biscuit Co., Dubuque, Iowa. 


KATREENA, candy. Use claimed 
since April 20, 1914, Wayne Candies, 
Inc. 


QUALITY STREET, bonbon, as- 
sorted chocolates, chocolate-coated 
candy, toffee, caramels, butterscotch, 
chocolate bars, and other candy. Use 
claimed since Aug. 20, 1935, by John 
Mackintosh & Sons, Ltd., Halifax, Eng. 


KORN-NIPS, toasted corn kernels, 
both salted, toasted and fried and/or 
sweetened. Use claimed since March 
16, 1936, by California Corn Products 
Co., Glendale, Cal. 


VITAKIN, powdered or liquid choc- 
olate milk mixture. Use claimed since 
Dec. 26, 1935, by Purepac Corp., New 
York City. 

WEST WIND, candy. Use claimed 
since June 10, 1936, by M. J. Holloway 
& Co., Chicago, Ill. 


FUDGCO, fudge preparation in the 
nature of a syrup or topping for use on 
ice cream, etc. Use. claimed since Sept. 
15, 1935, by Nesbitt Fruit Products, 
Inc., Los Angeles, Calif. 


ADAM'S CHICLETS, chewing 
gum. Use claimed since April, 1935. 
by American Chicle Co., Long Island 
City, N. Y 


VITA-POP, frozen confections. Use 
claimed since July, 1932, by The Pop- 
sicle Corp. of U. S., New York, N. Y. 


OLD MAN SUNSHINE and carton 
design, marshmallow fluff. Use claimed 
since March 16, 1934, by Walter D. 
Lechleitner, Reading, Pa. 


NRG, candy. Use claimed since June 
15, 1936, by The Curtiss Candy Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

SCHUTTER’S BIT-O-SWEETS, 
candy. Use claimed since June 26, 1935, 
Schutter-Johnson Candy Corp., Chicago, 
Ill. 


JANE LOGAN and design, candy and 
ice cream. Use claimed since 1929 by 
Abbott’s Dairies, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


CAKEMASTER, cake flour. Use 
claimed since December, 1935, by Boon- 
ville Mills Co., Boonville, Mo. 


AERO, chocolate confectionery. Use 
claimed since Oct. 3, 1935, Rowntree & 
Co., Ltd., York, Eng. 


MARY ESTER, chocolates. Use 
claimed since May 1, 1936, by E. J. 
Brach & Sons, Chicago, II. 


MY JON’S, chocolate frosting. Use 
claimed since Aug. 8, 1936, by My Jon’s, 
Inc., New York City. 

KERRUMS and carton design, for 


candy. Use claimed since April 14, 1936, 
by Kerr’s Butter Scotch, Inc., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 


4-C-BARS, candy bars. Use claimed 
since November, 1935, by James G. For- 
sey, doing business as Forsey Ice Cream 
Co., Richfield, Utah. 

DRIVERT, dry fondant made from 
cane sugar. Use claimed since Jan. 28, 
1936, by J. D. & A. B. Spreckels Co., 
doing business Western Sugar Refinery, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


THE 


ORCHARD’S, true maple flavored 
syrup afd true maple flavored dextrose 
sugar. Use claimed since Dec., 1934, by 
Orchard Products Co., Chicago, III. 


SUNSOY, bread and soybean grits 
and kernels for use in making bread 
and confections, and breakfast foods. Use 
claimed since June 15, 1936, by Shella- 
barger Grain Products Co., Decatur, III. 


BARRI-POPS, candy. Use claimed 
since June 16, 1936, by Barricini, Inc., 
Long Island City, N. Y. 


HARD HAT’S, candy. Use claimed 
since June 17, 1936, by Bunte Bros., Chi- 
cago, Il. 

BARKER’S NERTS, salted, roasted, 
candies, and raw nuts of all kinds. Use 
claimed since April, 1934, by Fred H. 
Barker, doing business as Barker Prod- 
ucts Co., Long Beach, Calif. 


HICKS, candies, candied fruits, nuts 
salted and in their natural state, and 
glaced and stuffed fruits. Use claimed 
since 1863, H. Hicks & Son, Inc., New 
York, N. Y. 


AMITIZED, prepared coconut. Use 
claimed since June 4, 1936, by The Glid- 
den Co., doing business as Durkee Fa- 
mous Foods, Cleveland, Ohio. 


ATHLETE BAR, sweet vanilla bars. 
Use claimed since June 6, 1936, by Bach- 
man Chocolate Mfg. Co., Mount Joy, Pa. 


TIME FOR, crackers, biscuits, break- 
fast cereals, pancake flour, marshmallow, 
potato chips, pretzels, cookies, etc. Use 
claimed since June 5, 1936, by Stuart C. 
Thompkins, doing business as Stuart C. 
Thompkins & Co., San Francisco, Calif. 


Food Section Officers, 
National Safety Council 


NEW officers of the Food Section 
of the National Safety Council as 
elected at the 25th National Safety 
Congress held in Atlantic City, Octo- 
ber 5-9, included the following from 
the _confectionery and allied industries. 

’. Dempsey, Liquid Carbonic 
Corp., Chicago, Ill, is again general 
chairman; and F. A. Hasse, Corn Prod- 
ucts Refining Co., Chicago, IIL, is 
chairman of the Poster Committee. The 
Directors include Ruth E. Cade, A. E. 
Staley Manufacturing Co., Decatur, IIL; 
Rav J. Culkin, Rockwood & Co, 
Brooklyn. N. Y.; Alexander Dienst, 
National Sugar Refining Co., Long 
Island City, N. Y. 


Dr. Stroud Jordan Speaks 
on Standardization 


DR. STROUD JORDAN spoke be- 
fore the Candy Executives Club of 
New York on October 20 about stand- 
ardization and its application to indus- 
try in general and confectionery in 
particular based on his observations of 
the past year and one-half. 

The point was stressed that confec- 
tionery would be subjected to standard- 
ization at some very early future date 
and that if the confectioners did not 
have a hand in the matter such stand- 
ardization might not be acceptable or 
workable. 

Dr. Jordan also emphasized that imi- 
tators of well known items were basing 
business on the cheapening of ingredi- 
ents used and on unfair competition 
due to this fact. 
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QUICK, JAMES, THE OXYGEN TANK! 


*By OSWALD HEMSTITCH 


Ix INTRODUCING myself, permit me to 
say that I am what is known as the average Amer- 
ican citizen. By that I mean I do most of the things 
my neighbor does but sometimes I do them worse. 
The name Hemstitch was not mine by choice be- 
cause like all normal humans, I had it attached to 
me without a “by your leave.” Giving you a fur- 
ther picture of myself as the “average citizen,” I 
usually vote on Election Day, go to church on Sun- 
day, play a lousy game of golf, smoke cigarettes 
(but not “instead of”), go to the movies (leaving 
the dishes to repose in the sink so that my wife and 
I won't be late for “Bank Nite’), and, last but not 
least, am rearing a family. 

I am the type who was recently referred to by 
a certain Churchman as the “Boobus Americanus,” 
to which appellation I bow graciously. I watch 
phoney wrestling matches, equally bad boxing con- 
tests, sit and scream at the six-day bicycle riders, 
and, for that matter, do all the other things that 
I’m supposed to do as an active nitwit. 

I suppose you are wondering along with me, what 
I’m writing about in a confectioners’ magazine. 
Well, the answer is that Molly (that’s the wife) 
brought on this spasm, and I thought I ought to 
tell you fellows about it. Here’s the story: 


Wraps Failed to 
Indicate Contents 


Molly sent me out for some candy one night 
when she had a craving for sweets. Concerning the 
errand, she specifically informed me that she did not 
want any caramel with peanuts in it. I hied my- 
self to the nearest drug store that had a large dis- 
play of bars, and not being an expert had to rely 
on the judgment of the clerk to give me what I 
wanted. I told him of my instructions from Molly, 
and he handed me a half-dozen pieces of bar candy 
all nicely wrapped so that I couldn’t see the con- 
tents. He assured me that, as far as he knew, none 
of them contained caramel and peanuts—and each 
had a very attractive wrapper, nicely printed and 
all. 

There wasn’t a word on any of the wrappers as to 
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the contents of the bar, consequently I was com- 
pelled to trust that the drug man knew his stuff and 
I started home to Molly, believing I had accom- 
plished (with the aid of the clerk) a job well per- 
formed. Man being what he is (especially if his 
name is Hemstitch), I was going to take credit for 
my superior intelligence in having selected for her 
something that was different. Although I am not 
what you would call a candy eater, I have been 
known as a candy nibbler. You know how a horse 
nibbles grass; that’s how I nibble candy. Maybe 
it’s because my grandpap was a “Chawer,” mean- 
ing he always looked like he had a swollen jaw,— 
something like a baseball pitcher’s jaw looks at the 
start of a game. Guess that’s how I became a nib- 
bler. I can’t remember the name of the brand that 
grandpap “chawed”; if I could I'd tell vou. 

Gosh, I’ve drifted away from what happened after 
I reached home. 

With all the aplomb of the connoisseur (I like 
that word) who has ordered something with a new 
name, only to find on its arrival that it turned out 
to be ham and eggs, I called to Molly that her candy 
had arrived and that I had really brought her some- 
thing different. Depositing the bag on the dining 
room table, I again resumed the reading of the 
daily “Bugle.” 

She eventually came in and got the bag and re- 
turned to the living room. Could I have foreseen 
what was eventually to happen, I should have been 
in Honduras or rather on my way. Their puny rev- 
olutions, in comparison, would have been a New 
Year’s party. 

As near as I can learn from my young son who 
was an eye witness, mother opened the first bar, 
took a bite, and lo (you guess), it was caramel and 
peanut mixture. Remember, friends, each piece had 
a very different wrapper, and upon subsequent in- 
vestigation, I found that each piece had been made 
by a different manufacturer. So as she opened and 
bit into each piece the mutterings and murmurings 
became louder and louder. Upon my entering the 
room where she sat, seeing me she ran, gentlemen, 
yes ran, toward the kitchen, grabbed, seized or 
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otherwise got hold of the gold fish aquarium— 
dashed back to where I was standing with my back 
to her—and broke the thing over my head! 

The doctor’s despaired of my life for weeks, 
claiming that the force with which she hit me had 
driven some of the gold fish into my brain. As a 
result, all through my life my head will be in a 
constant whirl, and I will have to undergo oxygen 
treatments. I am wondering whether they want to 
keep the fish alive or me! 


A Plea for Originality 


Someone once said that “imitation was the sin- 
cerest form of flattery,” and some day someone will 
find a nice euphonious phrase for originality. 

Gentlemen, Oswald Hemstitch prays, beseeches 
and otherwise begs that some of you who represent 
one of the largest consumer food industries cease, 
desist, and other adjectives, from stealing each 
other’s ideas when someone gives the public a piece 
of candy that clicks. I have referred to the peanut 
and caramel bar merely as an example of over dupli- 
cation of one type of confection. 

Without charge I proffer a contest. Why not 
offer a cash prize to anyone who can name all the 
caramel and peanut 5c bars in the United States? 
You can rest assured that you'll never have to pay, 
because no one person can name them all. 

Another adventure in Candyland will appear 
shortly, wherein will be described my experiences 
with, not Molly but, this will startle you, Baron 
Mind. 

Be sure to watch for the next story in your favorite 
confectioner’s magazine—Oswald Hemstitch. 


Rockwood's New Bar in Display Carton 

ROCKWOOD & CO., Brooklyn, N. Y., has just 
launched a new 5c Pecan Milk Chocolate. Each square 
weighs 1 3/5 oz. and these squares are packed 30s in a 
display container having a cellulose window-top. Print- 
ed glassine bags are supplied in which the retailer can 
sell the squares. 





Bunte Uses 41 Radio Stations 


BUNTE BROTHERS, Chicago, are on the air again 
for their third year with an extensive radio advertising 
campaign over 41 stations. Their popular Tango Bar is 
being featured in announcements three nights a week over 
each station—a continuous flow of publicity backing the 
dealers, according to F. A. Bunte, Vice President. In most 
cases high-power stations will carry the Tango message 
far beyond the local area of the station. The following 
stations are being used: WSB, Atlanta, Ga.; WELL, Bat- 
tle Creek, Mich.; WBCM, Bay City, Mich.; WAPI, Bir- 
mingham, Ala.; KFYR, Bismack, N. Dak.; WMT, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa; WCHS, Charleston, W. Va.; WBT, Char- 
lotte, N. C.; WBBM, Chicago, Ill.; WCKY, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; WGAR, Cleveland, Ohio; WFAA, WBAP, Dallas, 
Texas; WHO, Des Moines, Iowa; WXYZ, Detroit. Mich.; 
WEBC, Duluth, Minn.; WGBF, Evansville, Ind.; WFDF, 
Flint, Mich.; WOWO, Fort Wayne, Ind.; 

WOOD-WASH, Grand Rapids, Mich.; WIRE, Indianap- 
olis; WIBM, Jackson, Mich.; WKZO, Kalamazoo, Mich.; 
KMBC, Kansas City, Mo.; WJIM, Lansing, Mich.; WMC, 
Memphis, Tenn.; wr MJ, Milwaukee, Wis.; WSM, Nash- 
ville, Tenn.; KOMA, Oklahoma City, Okla.; WOW, Oma- 
ha, Neb.; WMBD, Peoria, Ill.; WCAE, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
WHAM, Rochester, N. Y.; KWK, St. Louis, Mo.; WCTN, 
St. Paul, Minn.; WOAI, San Antonio, Texas; WGY, 
Schenectady, N. Y.; WSPD, Toledo, Ohio; WIBW, To- 
peka, Kans.; KVOO, Tulsa, Okla.; KFH, Wichita, Kans.; 
WNAX, Yankton, S. Dak. 

In the past two years radio advertising has increased 
Tango sales 100 per cent, and this year’s campaign with 
the Bunte patented display basket is expected to bring a 
similar increase. 
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Scotch Cellulose Tape to Ride 
The “Stratosphere” 


THE mysteries of the stratosphere will again be 
investigated by Professors Jean Piccard and John D. 
Akerman who have virtually completed plans at the 
University of Minnesota for a new stratosphere ex- 
periment. 

An important article in the manufacture of the 
twenty-seven foot bag to be used in the ascent is the 





Professors Jean Piccard and John D. Akerman. at University of 
Minnesota, use Scotch Cellulose Tape—same as used by confec- 
tioners—to seal joints in “cellophane” bag they expect to send 
10 miles high in stratosphere flight. 


same pressure-seal tape employed by many confec- 
tioners in sealing their products—Scotch Cellulose 
Tape. 

In the illustration at lower right Professors Jean 
Piccard and John D. Akerman are inspecting the tap- 
ing job on the “Cellophane” bag the professor plans 
soon to send ten miles high. Scotch Cellulose Tape 
was accepted after months of tests as the best method 
of sealing joints in the “Cellophane.” In the illus- 
tration af left above, Professor Piccard is supervising 
a test inflation of the twenty-seven foot bag. Note 
how Scotch Cellulose Tape (dark lines at top of bag) 
is used to join sections of the “Cellophane.” 


Paper Lacquer Offered 


DEMONSTRATING the value of paper lacquer 
for protecting and enhancing the beauty of fine 
color work, a portfolio is being sent out by Maas 
& Waldstein, lacquer manufacturers, Newark, New 
Jersey. The use of lacquer or paper and card is a 
recent development. Advertising and package de- 
signers are finding that lacquering is desirable for 
car cards, window cards, display of various kinds, 
cartons, labels, wrappers, and other kinds of printed 
and lithographed art work that should be both 
beautiful and durable. 


U.S. Appoints Robert Gair Executive 


J. D. MALCOLMSON, of Robert Gair Company. 
Inc., has been appointed by the United States Bureau 
of Standards, Department of Agriculture, Chairman of 
the Simplified Practice Committee to standardize box- 
board calipers. 
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Ine Floste Albion Flyer 


FORMS, CUTS AND TWIST WRAPS 
500 to 850 pieces per minute 





(4 HIS amazing speed is achieved in the wrapping 
of Hard Candy, Toffee, Chewing Gum, and 
other plastic materials. 


The Rose Albion Flyer lowers production costs and 


adds to the efficiency of the modern confectionery plant. 


Many of these machines have been installed in various 


sized plants and are giving continuous satisfaction. 


Let us tell you how this machine will aid you in creat- 


ing new attractive bulk items. 
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THE LEADER IN WRAPPING EQUIPMENT 





















ANALYSES BY THE QUARTERLY 


CANDY PACKAGING CLINIC 


CONDUCTED BY CANDY PACKAGING 


BOARD OF THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER 


Clinic Meetings of the Packaging Board are held Quarterly at M. C. Chicago Offices on 15th of the following months: March, June, Sept., Dec. 





CANDY PACKAGING BOARD 


* THE Packaging Board of The MANU- 
FACTURING CONFECTIONER is composed 
of outstanding experts in the various fields 
involved in candy packaging and mer- 
chandising. The Board Members and the 
phases of confectionery packaging which 
they represent are as follows: 


PACKAGE DESIGN— 
Ernst A. Spuehler, Package Designer 
and Consultant, Chicago, Iil. 


PACKAGE WRAPS— 

Theodore Lax, Midwestern Manager, 
Bennington Wax Paper Co. and Ben- 
Mont Fancy Papers, Inc., Bennington, 
Vermont. 

Verne C. Field, Box Paper Division, 
Dwight Brothers Paper Co., Chicago. 


CANDY PRODUCTION— 
George A. Eddington, Factory Manager, 
De Met's Chicago, Ill. 
Edward M. Johnson, Confectionery Engi- 
neer, Chicago, Ill. 


CANDY MERCHANDISING— 
Frank H. Anderson, Automatic Canteen 
Co. of America, Chicago, Ill. 
B. F. Young, Candy Retail Sales Man- 
ager, Sears Roebuck & Company. 


THESE members meet Quarterly in Clinic 
session to pass impartial criticism and 
make constructive suggestions upon the 
packages submitted. 





Folding Carton 
Chocolate Tablets 

1% o2z.—5ec 

Selected as Outstanding 

CODE 11136—Description: Folding 
carton printed in blue on white box 
board. Wrapped in cellulose. Con- 
tains eight chocolate tablets, each 
wrapped in metal foil. Also display 
carton containing 24 of the 5c boxes. 

Size and Shape: Rectangular box 
1%” x 13/16” x 2%”, opening at top. 

Design: Excellent. Well arranged 
lettering, in good style. Use of trade 
mark is very effective and harmonizes 
well without being overbearing. The 
24-count display carton treated in the 
same design is also well done, although 
the use of rules is slightly over-em- 
phasized under the large lettering. 

Colors: Good use of two shades of 
blue on small cartons. Use of white 
rules is very effective on the small 
packages. The display carton might be 
improved by making the bottom sec- 
tion the same shade of blue as the over- 
all wrap. 

Sales Appeal: Good. Suggests qual- 
ity and is in a class by itself. 

Display Value: Excellent; very good 
visibility. 
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Remarks: A _ distinctive package, 
very appealing, with a food atmosphere. 
An example of effective use of a long 
established trade mark successfully 
adapted to modern packaging design. 
The sealed carton wrap and instruc- 
tions on the bottom are also good fea- 
tures. 


Cellulose Bar Wrap 
and Display Carton 

1 oz.—5c 

Selected as Outstanding 

CODE 11236—Description: Trans- 
parent cellulose bar wrap printed in 
three colors. Also folding display car- 
ton with die-cut sides and top which 
folds back as a display cutout. 








































































































Design: A good looking wrapper 
in good taste for a quality piece. The 
display carton is strikingly designed 
in a unique shape. The die-cut sides 
conforming to the lettering give pleas- 
ing effect and dramatize the name very 
well. 

Colors: The tan makes a good 
neutral background for the orange and 
black which stand out brilliantly. The 
simplicity is good. A suggestion would 
be to eliminate the orange border 
around the black panel containing the 
lettering “Supremely Delicious.” 

Originality: Good. 

Sales Appeal: Good. Attracts in- 
terest, and the visibility of the product 
is an asset. 

Display Value: 


Unusually good. 


Designed to obtain better counter dis- 


SELECTED FOR AWARD OF RECOGNITION 


THE above 5c folding box carton of Baker's Chocolate Tablets and the 24-count display 

carton were selected for award of recognition by The MANUFACTURING CONFEC- 

TIONER’S Candy Packaging Board at its Quarterly Clinic held October 23 at the head- 

quarters of this publication in Chicago. The small package is printed in dark blue with 

light blue bands as effective background for the lettering in the upper portion. The display 

carton is in dark blue only. This is a product of Walter Baker & Co., Inc., Division of 
General Foods Corp., Dorchester Mass. 
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play by retailer—which the manufac- 
turer reports is proving successful. 
Suitability for Product: Materials 
and treatment very suitable. 
Remarks: A well thought out pack- 
age, with all units harmonizing. 


Packaged Lollipops 

24% oz.—Sc 

Selected as Outstanding 

CODE 11336 — Description: Wax 
paper, lc sucker wraps printed in as- 
sorted colors, 5 bundled together by a 
die-cut cardboard band, printed in 
green on white stock. Twisted paper 
loop safety handle. 

Design: The arrangement and 
method of banding the lollipops to- 
gether makes the package fundamental- 
ly excellent. The fact that the pack- 
age is put together so that the safety 
loops are at the top and in full view 
does an excellent job of calling atten- 
tion to the safety feature of the suckers. 
A suggestion for the printed band 
would be better legibility for the letter- 
ing. 

Colors: Makes a colorful package. 
The assorted individual wraps, which 
are particularly well done would stand 
out more vividly if the dark green band 
were changed to a neutral color. The 
entire display could also be strength- 
ened by changing the purple on the 
display carton to black. This would 
harmonize well with the neutral band, 
which could be cream, yellow, tan or a 
gray green. If a lighter color were used 
on the band the same color could be 
used as the background of the display 
carton, 

Sales Appeal: Good. 

Display Value: Good. (See above on 
colors.) 

Remarks: This manufacturer is to 
be commended for developing a safety 
handle for suckers. The entire pack- 
age is attractive and distinctive. The 
suckers are ingeniously held together. 


Boxed Jellies 
15 oz. 


Selected as Outstanding 

CODE 11436 — Description: Set-up 
telescope one-layer box covered with 
white litho paper. Printed in full col- 
ors. Wrapped in transparent cellulose. 
Contains assorted jellies in fruit shapes. 

Design: General appearance of the 
package is good. The design on the 
cover features a picture of the various 
fruits outlining the shape of the state 
of the manufacturer, which is also the 
native state of the fruit. This is an 
appealing idea. 

Typography: While the lettering is 
clear and visible, a suggestion would be 
to simplify with more uniformity in 
type styles. Six different styles of let- 
tering are used. Three different styles 
of lettering on one package is enough. 

Appearance on Opening: Colorfu! 
and tasty. Fruit shapes make it very 
pleasing. Has wax paper layer cover. 
The appearance of the tray could be im- 
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proved by use of better stock or cover 
paper. 

Box Findings: Glassine cups with 
printed blue bands around the top are 
used. Cardboard boats serve as di- 
viders. 

Sales Appeal: Good. 

Display Value: Good. 
peal. 

Remarks: The package has _indi- 
viduality. 


Cellulose Wrap 
Penny Mints 

4/5 oz. Min.—lc 

Selected as Outstanding 

CODE 11536 — Description: Moist- 
ure-proof transparent cellulose wrapper 
printed in green and white. Contains 
roll of round mint wafers. 

Design: The use of the mint leaf 
design with green and white lettering 


Has eye ap- 


gives a fresh and tempting appearance. 
The design is well balanced with ample 
white space which permits visibility of 
the entire contents. The package is 
also of good size. 

Colors: Well adapted to the product. 

Typography: Good. 

Sales Appeal: Stimulates desire by 
its clean, fresh appearance. 

Display Value: Has eye appeal and 
arrests attention in its attractive green 
white and red display carton. 

Remarks: 
good taste. 


A distinctive package in 


Box Chocolates 


1 lb. $1.00 

CODE 11636— Description: Tele- 
scope set-up box, extension-edge top 
and bottom. Lid is wrapped with satin 
finish gold foil, printed in red and black. 
Bottom of box covered with white litho 


SELECTED FOR AWARD OF RECOGNITION 


THESE safety suckers by Reed Candy Company. Chicago, Ill. were awarded recognition 

for outstanding packaging application and for the safety feature of the handle which is 

a part of the package. The individual wraps are of printed wax paper in assorted colors. 

A patented die-cut cardboard band printed in green with white lettering. ingeniously 
binds the 5 lollipops together. 
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SELECTED FOR AWARD OF RECOGNITION 


BOTH the printed cellulose bar wrapper and folding display carton for the Heath English 

Toffee 5c bar were given recognition by the Packaging Clinic for outstanding packaging. 

including adaptability to the product. Visibility, simplicity, and striking display effects are 

obtained without gaudiness. The wrap and carton were produced by Milprint Products 

Corp., Milwaukee, Wis. Dupont Cellophane was used. The manufacturer is L. S. Heath 
& Sons, Robinson, Il. 


paper printed around extension edge in 
color to match cover. 

Design: The embossed fruits in the 
design lend richness. This cover could 
be improved, however, by eliminating 
some of the red and black rules and 
also a portion of bizarre designs. The 
use of such strong colors in this man- 
ner always tends to make an expensive 
box of candy look cheap. 

Appearance on Opening: Has an in- 
sert describing various assortments by 
the manufacturer, which is well done. 
Assortment contains light and dark 
chocolates with two wraps in gold foil. 
General appearance good. 

Box Findings: Embossed glassine 
closed on the top with embossed gold 
and black initial seal. Embossed mat 
with company monogram. These are 
nice features. Glassine cups with yel- 
low band and name of firm printed in 
the bottom. Gold banded cardboard 
dividers add to the rich appearance. 

Display Value: Has attention-getting 
value but sacrifices some aspects of re- 
finement im the exterior design. 
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Remarks: The box liner would har- 
monize better with the exterior if it 
were nearer the same color. Otherwise, 
a transparent liner or one in red could 
be used. The overall wrapper of cellu- 
lose sealed at the bottom adds greatly 
to the general appearance. The illus- 
trations of the various pieces on the 
bottom of the box for the consumer’s 
reference are also good. They add 
selling value. 


Litho Box-Tatfy 
1 lb. and 2 lb. 
Selected as Outstanding 
CODE 11736— Description: Tele- 


scop set up box with ivory cover wrap 
lithographed in green and gold. In one 
and two pound sizes. Wrapped in 
transparent cellulose. Contains choco- 
late covered taffy. 

Design: Trade mark in the center 
in gold and brown with ivory lettering. 
Diagonal division of the top in ivory 
and green offers good color scheme. 


THE 


Simplicity of the design is pleasing and 
is well balanced. 

Sales Appeal: Good. 

Display Value: Reflects good taste, 
and suggests good quality. 

Remarks: An improvement would be 
modernization of the trade mark. 


Litho Box—Taffy 

1 lb. and 2 lb. 

CODE 11836— Description: Tele- 
scope lithographed box in full colors, 
embossed with seashore illustration and 
ship design. Wrapped in transparent 
cellulose. 

Design: Ornamentation is excessive. 
Simplification would be an improve- 
ment. The trade mark is out-dated. 

Remarks: The execution by the 
lithographer is excellent and the pack- 
age shows that considerable money has 
been spent on it. There is a conflict 
between old-fashioned and modern de- 
sign treatment revealed in the wave de- 
sign on the sides as compared to the 
scene on the top. The latter is better. 


Litho Box—Mints 
1 lb. 


CODE 11936— Description: Tele- 
scope lithograph box in green and gold 
on white stock. Wrapped with trans- 
parent cellulose. Sealed with label at 
both ends. Contains mint sticks. 

Design: The mint leaf overall de- 
sign is pleasing. Center panel design 
could be improved, modernizing the 
gold panel treatment and trade mark. 

Remarks: This is one of the best in 
this firm’s group submitted. 


Litho Box—Taffy 

1 lb. 

CODE 111036 — Description: Tele- 
scope lithograph box in full colors em- 
bossed on white litho stock. 

Design: Very ornate although typical 
of concession stand packages at re- 
sorts. 

Display Value: Has attention-get- 
ting value but very gaudy and quite 
overdone in ornamentation. 

Sales Appeal: The quality of the 
box, despite its design suggests possi- 
bility of good grade of contents. 

Remarks: The pictorial view could 
be capitalized upon with greater em- 
phasis by simplification of other de- 
sign elements, including modernizing 
the typography. 

Litho Box—Tatfty 

1 lb. and 2 lb. 


CODE 111136 — Description: Tele- 
scope set-up box lithographed in full 











colors. Embossed illustration and 
trade mark. 
Design: For this type of package it 


is above the average in design although 
its general effect is garrish. The deep 
purple and blue colors are overly dark. 
Display Value: Attracts the eye and 
is colorful. 
Remarks: Use of a lighter blue in 
the lower half and also a lighter color 
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Riegel Papers are used in many of 
the nation’s leading candy packages, 
for our line of over 130 packaging 
papers fills almost every candy need 
from printed caramel wrap to fancy 
box covering. Manufacturers in other 
fields have also found that the broad 
range of our packaging lines enables 
us to meet their individual require- 
ments with papers that combine 


attractiveness, economy and produc- 
tion efficiency. Send for our packaging 
portfolio. 


RIEGEL PAPER CORPORATION, 342 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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SELECTED FOR AWARD OF RECOGNITION 
FEATURING the home state where the confections are produced and the fruits are grown. 
this one-layer box of Texas Fruit-Jels by King Candy Co., of Fort Worth. offers a good 
popular-priced souvenir package for tourists visiting the lone star state. It is printed in 
full colors and wrapped in transparent cellulose. 


for the top of the cover design might 
give a more cheerful and pleasing ap- 
pearance. 


Chocolate Bar Wraps 


2 and 242 oz.—5c 

CODE 111235 — Description: Flint 
paper sleeve wrap over foil covered 
chocolate bars. Paper wrap is printed 
and embossed in chocolate brown and 
gold. 

Design: The design of these bars is 
very forceful and shows care and dis- 
crimination in planning. The bar with 
the brown panel and gold background 
is less striking than the other two. 
This might be strengthened by trying 
a different combination, such as brown 
background with gold panel and brown 
lettering. 

Sales Appeal: 
appeal. 

Display Value: Good. 

Remarks: The restraint in the de- 
sign of these wraps makes them effec- 
tive. Among the best chocolate bar 
wraps the Clinic has examined. 


Good. Has quality 


Bar Display Carton 


lc Chocolate Bars—Unwrapped 
CODE 111336 — Description: Fold- 
ing carton with cellophane window in 
display top, providing visibility of con- 


tents. Contains lc moulded chocolate 
squares. 
Design: Good modern design for 


penny display carton. The idea of 
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using the board which is die-cut out of 
the window as a display card is a good 
one. It provides protection of the cello- 
phane during shipment and also saves 
on printing costs of display cards. 
Colors: Yellow printed on white, 
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with brown lettering. A suggestion 
to avoid finger marks and soilage of 
the carton, also to show up the choco- 
late bars possibly to better advantage 
would be the use of a French blue 
(light) instead of the yellow. 

Sales Appeal: Excellent, especially 
for this class of trade. 

Display Value: Excellent. Product is 
attractive itself. 

Remarks: An unusually well pre- 
pared display carton. 


Foil Bar Wrap 


5c Chocolate Covered Bar 


CODE 111436 — Description: Silver 
metal foil wrapper printed in deep red 
and yellow. Packed 24s in display 
carton printed in lighter red, yellow 
and light blue, with triangular display 
card for open carton. 

Design: A striking package. The 
design itself is effective, although it 
contains no description of candy. 

Colors: The two colors used are 
extra strong. Why not use the same 
red and yellow employed on the car- 
ton? The effect of the foil color might 
be an advantage over the yellow in the 
upper portion of the bar design. 

Display Value: Good-—especially the 
carton. The sail card for the carton 
is very catchy. The bars are rather 
hard to read at a distance. 

Sales Appeal: Looks like a lot for 5c 

Remarks: The metal foil provides 
good protection from light, moisture, 
and radiant heat. Suggest making the 


box smaller or using dividers, as there 
is excessive space in the carton. 





SELECTED FOR AWARD OF RECOGNITION 


THIS lc Peco Mint package, manufactured by Pecheur Lozenge Co., Brooklyn, N. Y.. was 

selected by the Packaging Clinic as outstanding in appearance for a penny mint item. It 

is printed in one color, green, on moisture proof Sylphrap of Sylvania Industrial Corp.., 
New York City. 
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The Candy Mat Supreme! 


We maintain a complete 
department for cutting, 
dieing out and emboss- 
ing our products to suit 
require- 


Samples on Request 


nn PAPER PRODUCTS will save 
money for you because of the superior qual- 
ity and workmanship put into them here in 
our great converting piant. 
are made on high-speed =achines to sell at 


the lowest possible prices based on the above 


facts. 


DIPPING PAPERS 


GLOBULAR 
PARCHMENT 


GLASSINES 
WAX PAPERS 


LET 


SHREDDED PAPERS 


EMBOSSED PAPERS 
PROTECTION PAPERS 


US QUOTE ON 
YOUR REQUIREMENTS 


Our products 


CHOCOLATE 
DIVIDERS 


BOATS and TRAYS 
(Plain and Printed) 
CANDY MATS 
(Plain and Embossed) 
DIE-CUT LINERS 
PARTITIONS 








Fruit Drop Wrap 

1 1/16 oz.—5c 

CODE 111636 — Description: Fruit 
and spice drop rolls, wrapped in litho- 
graphed paper, foil, and two layers of 
Wax paper, wax sealed. Packed in 
small self-help counter display cartons. 

Design: Eye-compelling. Lettering 
very legible; better on the spice drops 
than on the assorted drops. 

Colors: The assorted colors of the 
candies are represented on the wrapper 
and display container. 

Sales Appeal: Good. The candies 
are known for good quality. 

Display Value: Both attract atten- 
tion, and are different from previous 
ideas on how these items should be 
wrapped. 

Remarks: Well packaged and sealed. 
Good job of printing. 


Penny Goods Cartons 
Chocolate Covered Caramels 
CODE 111736 — Description: As- 


sorted unwrapped penny chocolate cov- 
ered caramels in 4 different sizes and 
counts. Set-up boxes, wrapped in yel- 
low paper printed in one color; each 
box printed in a different color. Each 
includes price card printed in blue and 
gold, very inexpensively done. 

Design: Good taste and simplicity 
are shown in the printing on these 
cartons. The covers are mainly for 
identification rather than display. 

Sales Appeal: The boxes are well 
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filled and when open make attractive 
appearance. Printing on one side and 
one end is upside down so it can be read 
when box is open, nesting in the cover. 

Remarks: These are well done for 
their price range. 


Cellulose Bar Wrap 

3% oz. or Over—5c 

CODE 1118— Description: Light 
and dark fudge bars wrapped in plain 
cellophane, with printed small wax 
paper strip on the inside as a label. 
Bars are triangular in shape, packed 
in alternating colors, with one light 


and one dark triangle piece forming a, 


two-color square. Packed in common 
set-up box with printed flag display 
running length of box. - Brown craft 
cover paper over box. 

Design: No design on bar wrap. 
Visibility of the good grade product is 
appetizing. Contrasting colors of bars 
makes pleasing design which is differ- 
ent. Title of display carton is quite 
long and the type is overcrowded. 

Sales Appeal: Good. The assort- 
ment may be confusing to some con- 
sumers, however, as they are likely to 
think they get both triangles in the 
square for 5c. The price on each piece 
should be prominently displayed. 

Remarks: More emphasis could be 
put on the display value of the display 
card. Also the box could be made more 
lively by using a covering paper with 
more color, which should not cost 
more 


282-286 PORTLAND ST., 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 





Cellulose Caramel Wrap 

1 Ib.—25c 

CODE 111936—Description: Printed 
cellophane individual wrapper for hard 
caramel balls. Twisted ends. 

Design: Name of firm trade mark 
printed in yellow. Very pleasing. 

Sales Appeal: Very good. 

Display Value: Cellulose glistening 
in the light makes an attractive display 
item. 

Remarks: Wrap gives protection, 
aids handling and sales display, and 
makes possible identification of the firm 
on bulk goods, which has previously 
been impossible. 


Cellulose Bar Line 

4 Items—Sc Each 

CODE 112036—Description: Trans- 
parent cellulose wrapper for assorted 
line of chocolate covered bars, printed 
in one color—gold. 

Design: Gold bands on sides, with 
lettering across top—including firm 
name and name of piece; also insignia. 

Colors: The gold against the light 
chocolate is weak and causes an other- 
wise good design to lack character. 
Some additional color, such as red, to 
strengthen the gold lettering would add 
greatly to the appeal of these bars. 

Sales Value: Visibility of the con- 
tents is a good feature. 

Remarks: These bars would be given 
a better chance to show what they can 
do in sales if their wraps were given 
more life. 
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ALWAYS 
DEPENDABLE 











IDEAL 


WRAPPING MACHINES 


The satisfaction of KNOWING 
that their —— ing machines 
will give EFF CIENT. UNIN- 
TERRUPTED SERVICE AT ALL 
TIMES is just one reason why 
candy manufacturers the world 
over prefer IDEAL Equipment. 
These machines, suitable for 
both large and small manufac- and carry our unqualified 
turers, are fast, always de- guarantee. 


Write For Complete Specifications and Prices 


IDEAL WRAPPING MACHINE CO. 
MIDDLETOWN, N. Y. - - - U.S. A. 


pendable and economical. The 
SENIOR MODEL wraps 160 
pieces per minute; the SPE- 
EiaL MODEL wraps 240 pieces 
per minute. 


Both machines are built for the 
most exacting requirements 











FOR THE HOLIDAYS 


Holiday favorite C CANDY f 
Boards ASSORTMENT ER Save 


0-D-D wee NNA-E-S 
Holiday HOME 'S STYLE cnocoLares 
Cards 


Holiday 


Headings 


Send for our 
Catalogue of 
Money 
Makers. 


CHAS. A. BREWER 


The Largest A ay-y and Card House . - World 
CHICAGO, JU. S. 


ADVERTISING 
IS SELLING 


Advertising in the industry's leading trade publication 
gives suppliers a continuous selling representation before 
all candy manufacturers. 

The MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER is 
the leader of this industry—preferred by the leading candy 
executives and the majority of supply advertisers. 

It pays. to advertise in “The magazine of useful in- 
formation.” 














Ask about our Services and Rates 


THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER 


400 W. MADISON STREET CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
A A TT REE IESE" SR REET AS TERETE. 
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How IGA Is Helping Grocers 
Sell More Candy 
(Continued from Page 25) 


merchandising of holiday candy is made for the whole- 
saler, the wholesaler’s supervisors and the retailer. 

3. The merchandise recommended is brought into 
Headquarters and much time is spent in building dis- 
plays for use in the holiday candy broadside. (See 
picture. ) 

4. The advertising and display material (See photo) 
are then produced, and advance copies sent to the 
wholesalers and their supervisors, together with sample 
trays of the candy. The trade is then thoroughly cov- 
ered for their bookings. 

5. Holiday candy meetings are held in the various 
territories and the program explained to the retailers. 
This display and advertising material is sent to the 
retailer about one week prior to Thanksgiving. 

6. The “Weekly Merchandiser” and the “Independ- 
ent Grocergram” carry articles on holiday candy in 
November and December. 

This same procedure is followed on the other occa- 
sions and the result of this program has been greater 
candy sales and profits for the IGA wholesalers and 
retailers. 

The IGA, through its specialized candy department, 
is making a sincere effort to remedy the conditions in 
the grocery field which have so long been condemned. 
It is endeavoring to show Mr. Wholesaler and Mr. 
Retailer how to get his share of this profitable busi- 
ness. It is actually doing what others have talked 
about. It is worthy of the support of the members in 
the candy industry. 


Directory in Demand 


The new 1937 Directory of Candy Manufacturers 
is going like hot cakes. Have you ordered your copy? 
It’s worth many times the $1.50 it costs. Manufacturers 
use it as a reference in their credit and other depart- 
ments. Suppliers find it a valuable directory of firms 
producing various types of goods and selling nation- 
ally or over at least a state or more. A limited number 
of copies are available. 


Planters Unveils Huge Sign 
PLANTERS NUT & CHOCOLATE CO. is unveiling 


this month in the heart of Times Square, N. Y., one of 
the most brilliant electric spectacular displays the world 
has ever seen, according to the General Outdoor Adver- 
tising Company, Inc., which built and maintains the display. 

The new electric display will face south into Times 
Square from 47th Street at the intersection of Broadway 
and Seventh Avenue. 

Fifty-five feet high and 49 feet wide, the new PLANT- 
ERS PEANUTS display will blaze forth 2600 square feet 
of brilliant, colorful, scintillating, advertising message to 
over a million people daily. 

The main theme of the copy will be a giant bag of 
PLANTERS PEANUTS pouring out its contents over the 
lower part of the display. “Mr. Peanut” himself will be 
there in a half dozen positions, entertaining throngs of 
people every night. 

The title, “PLANTERS PEANUTS,” will be in letters 
fully 10 feet high and the alternating copy will read “MR. 
PEANUT GREETS YOU” and “A BAG A DAY FOR 
MORE PEP.” 

THE BAG OF PEANUTS is 9 feet high by 22 feet 
long, which is as big as a Broadway bus seating 42 people. 
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